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PREREQUISITES OF INTELLIGENCE’ 


By President ERNEST MARTIN HOPKINS 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


DarTMOUTH COLLEGE is a foundation; ences of opinion as to whether the world is 


established for the education of American 
youth. Its effort throughout its history 
has been to fulfil this purpose. Its aim 
o-day remains what it has been. In the 
variety of its curriculum and in its pre- 
scriptions as to how this shall be utilized it 
seeks a threefold objective. It offers the 
pportunity of imereasing one’s store of 
knowledge; it strives to develop one’s intel- 
ligence by creating a habit of reflective 
thought as to how knowledge should be 
utilized; and it prescribes that study shall 
be made in some one field of knowledge 
beyond its elementary stages so that some 
acquaintanceship shall be had with the 
method and results of scholarly accom- 
plishment. 

If distinction were to be made concern- 
ing the relative importance to-day of these 
three specifications, I should say unhesi- 


tatingly that the developing of intelligence» 


must be given first place. But intelligence 
is dependent upon a wide range of knowl- 
edge and upon the discipline of mind which 
leads one to interpret this knowledge with 
respect and with discrimination. Hence, 
neither factual data nor disciplined think- 
ing can be disregarded as prerequisites of 
intelligenee, 

There may be perfectly justifiable differ- 


1 Address at the opening of Dartmouth College, 
September 20, 1934, 


most benefited over a long period of time 
by the contributions of amateur scholars or 
by those of professional scholars. But as 
society is constituted at the present day, 
the general intelligence made pervasive by 
amateur scholarship is indispensable if the 
recognition and appreciation of profes- 
sional scholarship are to be made available 
for the continued sustenance and develop- 
ment of such scholarship. 

Likewise, special circumstances may 
make it desirable for some individual col- 
leges to make the development of profes- 
sionalized scholarship their primary con- 
cern. But upon higher education in general 
the responsibility rests first of all for in- 
creasing and refining intelligence. Other- 
wise democracy will destroy civilization by 
elevating to power the unfit and destroying 
the influence and the potentiality for ae- 
complishment of the fit. It is no small part 
of the responsibility of education to de- 
velop the confidence in its processes and its 
effects which shall increasingly give the 
unfit respect and craving for the cultivated 
intelligence by which to become fit. 

If in such times as those in which we live, 
higher education should accept a passive 
role or should adopt an attitude of uncon- 
cern, arguing that education was not pri- 
marily concerned with how society should 
be organized or declaring that how we 
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should be governed was outside its ken—if 
these things were to be, then new dark ages 
might impend, and civilization would be 
foreed to await the forces of evolution to 
create some future generation of the fit and 
to restore such to the legitimate place of 
influence which should be theirs in conduct 
of the world’s affairs. 

On this occasion at the opening of our 
academic year, I wish to brand as despic- 
able -a defeatist attitude. In behalf of 
Dartmouth and for all colleges I crave the 
privilege of bespeaking a militant spirit of 
faith and of courage. And I wish briefly 
to discuss the details of a few matters with 
which we have particular concern. 

Characterization has been made of our 
The de- 
scription is a graphie one, but hardly fair. 
Man’s environment has completely changed 
within the lifetime of a single generation. 
It is possible, of course, that man’s efforts 


time as a period of frustration. 


to adjust himself to this will prove so 
badly advised as to become entirely futile, 
but it is not inevitable or even probable. 
When the history of the world in our time 
is written, the record will more likely show 
the present to have been an age of adapta- 
tion. Mankind has always been meeting 
difficulties and eventually lessening these 
when not entirely dissipating them. In 
general, the newer and greater difficulties 
man to-day have been 

It is a philosophy of 


which confront 

created by man. 
cowardice to assume that the mind of man 
ean not correct them. Obviously, however, 
despite the vehemence of argument for 
special devices of government or particular 
organizations of society, there is no clear 
knowledge of the exact corrective methods 
most advisable to apply. The solution 
must be found by the experimental method. 
This method presupposes proving certain 
assumptions false as a concomitant of ac- 
quiring proof that others are true. In 
other words, under necessary acceptance of 
a method of trial and error, failure may be 
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definitely a step towards success. <A noted 
preacher once said that it was not to be 
assumed that God didn’t answer prayer 
because he didn’t always say ‘‘yes.’’ By 
analogous reasoning, it is not to be assumed 
that an age is futile or that a generation js 
wasted because some of its major enter. 
prises do not carry through to success, 

On the other hand, under the experi- 
mental method it is imperative that proj- 
ects be intelligently conceived, their de. 
velopment be painstakingly studied, the 
evidence adduced be critically scrutinized 
and the eventual conclusions derived be 
accepted, regardless of doctrinaire opinion 
or preconceived ideas. Herein I 
lies the greatest basis of doubt in regard to 
the immediate future in the affairs of goy- 
ernment at home or abroad and in regard 
to desirable social adjustments throughout 
the world. The query constantly arises in 
the solicitous mind not so much as to 
whether the experiments being tried are 
likely or not likely to succeed, but whether 
they are being scrupulously examined and 
studied to learn what factors of promise or 
fallacy are contained within them. And it 
is only fair to add that valid judgments 
upon these seem more likely to be secured 
from the unbiased minds of men intelli- 
gently honest without brilliance than from 
the minds of men intellectually brilliant, 
but doctrinaire. Acceptance of this con- 
viction in the conception of desirable 
educational programs might conceivably 
modify radically the theory and practise of 
institutions responsible for higher educa- 
tion. 

There is an essay by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller 
on ‘‘Seientifie Discovery and Logical 
Proof’’ which I wish every undergraduate 


believe 


| might read. It is published in ‘‘Studies in 


the History and Method of Science,”’ by 
Charles Singer. In this there is one par- 
ticular point that bears upon the matters 
we are considering; namely, the distinction 
between the prover and the explorer who 
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may become the discoverer. Dr. Schiller 
sues that the mental attitude of the one 
be quite different from that of the 
ther, that the explorer seldom can be ab- 
solutely certain when he has become the 
discoverer and that verification lies with 
the prover. To be sure, Dr. Schiller as- 
sions definitely lower rank of the two to 
the prover in the realm of research in the 
pure sciences, but from his comments on the 
inevitably great proportion of failures to 
successes among explorers, as compared 
with the provers, it is doubtful if he would 
make identical contentions in regard to the 
social sciences. Here inevitably the claims 
of discovery on the part of the explorers 
need to be checked by the provers at fre- 
quent Unfortunately, the inhibi- 
tions of science, as demonstrated in medi- 
cine, against hazardous experimentation 
upon human beings have not become the 
ethical code of such wielders of vast politi- 
cal powers as a Stalin or a Hitler, for in- 
stance. Nor if the aspirations for human 
welfare of political leadership in America 
should fail, would we be free in the future 
from the probability of like experimenta- 
tion upon ourselves. It is for such reasons 
that I believe it to be the duty of every 
real friend of governmental reform and of 
social advance to insist that provers be 
civen equal place with the explorers in the 
great social and political experiments of 
the present day. Even if we accept as 
necessary a practise of experimentation 
under a theory of trial and error, provers 
might recognize error in its early stages 
and save much that would be lost, if mis- 
take were carried to its final conclusion. 
As Seneca wrote, ‘‘ An age builds up cities; 
an hour destroys them. In a moment the 
ashes are made, but a forest is a long time 


2? 


stages. 


growing. 

Theoretically, in a democracy the citi- 
zens possessed of the vote should be prov- 
ers, weighing comparative merits and de- 
fects of governmental policies and render- 
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ing periodical intelligent decision as to 
the confidence to which these policies had 
proved themselves 
our political discussions in the past, as they 
will probably be in the immediate future, 
have been largely based upon our antagon- 
isms and upon our dislike of specific details 
of policy, regardless of whether these were 
at all offset by other policies which in whole 
or in major part were defining progress or 
were the national 
That this should be so is certainly an indiect- 
ment of the influence of the educational 
establishment of a country wherein a quar- 
ter of our population, year by year, is en- 
rolled within our schools and colleges, and 
wherein institutions of higher learning are 
given the opportunity of working their in- 
fluence upon more than two million pros- 
pective citizens a decade. 
ity, I believe, rests jointly upon certain 
attributes of the American college student 
body and certain defects in our official 
college conception of what are the real ob- 
jectives of higher education. 

I wish for a moment to leave general dis- 
cussion and to be quite specific in regard 
to some aspects of our life together in this 
college. 

In brief review of the history of higher 
education in the United States through 
recent decades, certain conclusions seem 
justified that bear upon the possibilities of 
common advantage in the relations that 
begin to-day between the institutional col- 
lege and the undergraduates. 

Important among these I should place 
the haziness of perception of the average 
undergraduate about the advantages avail- 
able to him in a college course and his fre- 
quent lack of comprehension of the relative 
importance of these advantages, one to an- 
other. There is no truer saying than that 
the eagerly sought privileges of one genera- 
tion tend to become assumed as rights in 
the next. Consciousness of values then 
begins to disappear. It is so of higher 


entitled. Practically, 


conserving welfare. 


The responsibil- 
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education in America to-day. Too large a 
percentage of the undergraduate bodies in 
colleges to-day are there because going to 
college is being done. Too small a propor- 
tion are there with any consciousness of the 


values obtainable or with any definite pur- 


pose to avail themselves of the particular 


benefits which will enrich their lives or 


make these of consequence to the greater 
The who em- 
his college without 


welfare of mankind. man 


barks upon course 
either knowledge of where he is starting 
from or where he is going is subject to all 
the hazards of a mariner at sea without 
compass or chart. 

It is in no censorious mood that I make 
these assertions, but rather in the hope that 
in recognition of the facts we may in some 
measure offset them. They result in some 
degree from the American aptitude for 
organization of worthy projects into sys- 
tems of stereotyped forms, and in some 
degree from easy assumptions that blessings 
acquired by self-discipline and effort can 
be extended without impairment to those 
who have never labored or imposed any 
discipline upon themselves. Within the 
memory of a host of men now living there 
was no single institution of college grade 
in the United States that had an enrolment 
of a thousand students. Without question, 
even then in individual cases there was no 
full appreciation of what education was or 
why its influence was being sought. It 
would appear, however, from much of the 
data available in regard to the cireum- 
stances of college life of those times that 
the infrequency of opportunity to attend 
college, the literal fact that a college man 
was one in a thousand rather than one in a 
hundred, gave to individual students a 
sense of values in college opportunities 
which led to utilization of those opportuni- 
ties which could be had to somewhat greater 
extent than is frequent in our own time. 
This statement holds in spite of the doubts 


of an occasional Henry Adams and in spite 
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of the limited facilities of the institutions 
of higher learning of those days. It seems 
to be true that the more we have of a thing. 
the less consciousness we have of its worth. 
whether this be liberty or health or eco. 
nomic resourees. So it is of edueationa] 
opportunity. Even if, however, 
things be necessarily true of students when 
entering college, there is no need that they 
continue true among those of a thoughtful 
group such as an undergraduate body may 


these 


become. 

I have read the editorial comment of 
undergraduate periodicals in recent years 
with considerable care. I have listened to 
extended criticism of college procedures 
and of college accomplishments in under- 
graduate groups at Dartmouth and at other 
colleges. In consideration of these with 
great interest and with some profit, I have 
nevertheless had much concern, as forecast- 
ing the temper of the great society which 
college men would later make up, that em- 
phasis has been so largely placed upon what 
the colleges should do for their men and so 
little emphasis has been placed upon what 
these men should do for themselves. Much 
has been said about making the absorption 
of learning less difficult, the conditions of 
college life more comfortable, the pro- 
cedures and programs more convenient, 
and the adverse judgments in regard to 
indolenece and indifference less exacting. 
Little has been said about how learning 
should be made accurate or about how men- 
tal fiber should be toughened or about how 
intellectual fortitude should be developed. 

It is a short step from such attitudes in 
regard to the relationship of a man to his 
eollege to the attitudes of the same man in 
his relation to government. And though 
the analogy is not complete, in the large it 
is true that as a government is what its 
citizens make it, so a college is what its 
undergraduates make it. A college may be 
made a pleasant refuge from ennui between 
week-ends, or it may be developed into 
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a charming social center, or it may be 
itilized aS an agency for sharpening the 
predatory instincts of its members and 
aking these effective in relations in later 
life with their fellow men. On the other 
nd. a college may be made a sacred tem- 
wherein one finds inspiration to seek 
truth, wherein are safeguarded treasures of 
past whose values have been proved, 
and wherein one finds courage to abandon 
the easy assumption of things which are 
Quite incidentally also, I should like to 
refer to the frequent criticism, so vehe- 
mently made in the undergraduate press 
and recently repeated in popular maga- 
zines, in regard to the requirements in col- 
ve curricula of disciplinary 
requiring exact factual data, of 
acquaintaneeship with foreign languages 
The hypothe- 


subjects 
some 


and of the ranking system. 
sis is usually aeecepted that except for con- 
servatism and addiction to established 
‘corms on the part of the colleges, such re- 
quirements would speedily be abandoned. 
Well, they were abandoned in the most 
radically experimental project ever under- 
taken educationally upon a large scale 
when the Soviet Union set up its system of 
universal edueation and founded this on 
adoption of the project method. What was 
the result? In a resolution adopted by the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on August 25, 1932, the whole plan 
was declared ineffective and undesirable in 
that it did not give sufficient general knowl- 
lige and failed to teach the essential basic 
principles of specific subjects. The resolu- 
tion preseribed a more thorough study of 
individual subjects, more time to be spent 
on mathematies, physies and foreign lan- 
guages, and the reintroduction of examina- 
tions and the marking system. The recom- 
mendations of this resolution are now being 
put into effect. 

Passing to broader discussion and to 
other than undergraduate obligations, we 


re) 
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must admit the need that the college should 
accept greater responsibility for articulat- 
ing itself to the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of modern life. We much 
involved in these and so much a part of 
them that except Ly definite effort we be- 
Factual knowl- 
imagination 


are so 


come insensitive to them. 
edge and_ philosophical 
more indispensable than ever before, but 
The house of 


are 


these alone are not enough. 
truth within which only the college has had 
justified residence must be expanded into 
a more ample abode of understanding. A 
man, for instance, may know all the obvi- 
ous facts of an industrial dispute and yet 
have no understanding of it. To possess 
the latter he must have acquaintanceship 
with the history of the machine age, the 
principles of mass production, the theory 
of capitalism, the influences of the profit 
motive, the dislocations of labor resulting 
from wars and tariffs, the effects of mone- 
tary manipulation, the physiology as well 
as the psychology of fear, the incentives of 
ambition, the contagion of discontent and 
the cravings for power—to name but a few 
of the factors involved. 

Moreover, and of the greatest impor- 
tanee, any enduring plan for developing 
industrial with the 
growing recognition on the part of the 


peace must reckon 
working classes that for reasons which they 
little understand there are rapidly develop- 
ing conditions in the United States which 
make it increasingly difficult for a man to 
change his station in life. The employing 
class inevitably grows numerically less as 
technological advance requires more elabo- 
rate and more expensive apparatus for the 
manufacture of products. Then, too, the 
high degree of specialization required for 
modern employment tends to separate the 
working classes into technically trained 
groups between which there are too few 
common denominators of experience to 
make transfer from one to the other at all 


practicable. Thus the position of the wage- 
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earner tends constantly to become more 
fixed and access to the employing positions 
tends to become far less possible than in 
times not long past. These conditions are 
all imposed upon a population which has 
reared in the conception of America 
land of 
opportunity, where any man might become 


ad- 


been 
unbounded and unrestricted 


as a 


president and where possibility for 
vancement was unrestricted by any factors 
individual 
land of 


opportunity and a land of promise for self- 


except: individual ability and 


merit. America still remains a 
expression of the individual man to greater 
degree than is true of any other land upon 
the earth’s surface, but it is decreasingly 
so. The separate facts are known to a mul- 
titude of but there is little 
understanding of their implications except 


our citizens, 
among a few. 
From a great number of possible exam- 
ples I have taken labor unrest as a single 
illustration of the American tendency to 
elassify ills by superficial symptoms rather 
Wher- 
ever we turn to study normalities or mal- 


than by thoroughgoing diagnosis. 


adjustments of mankind in such problems 
or 
crime, mental hygiene or insanity, democ- 


as war and peace, obedience to law 
racy or despotism, individualism or collee- 
tivism, nationalism or internationalism, we 
find understanding correspondingly need- 
ful and correspondingly difficult. Thus it 
comes about that few have time or energy 
to seek understanding and fewer have the 
background of knowledge and the mental 
acumen to acquire it. This is the signifi- 
cance of the statement in the report of 
President Hoover’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, which declares: 

. Modern life is everywhere complicated, but 
especially so in the United States, where immigra- 
tion from many lands, rapid mobility within the 
itself, the lack of 


castes to act as a brake on social changes, the 


country established classes or 


tendency to seize upon new types of machines, rich 


natural resources and vast have 


from the days of the 


driving power, 


hurried us dizzily away 
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frontier into a whirl of modernisms which a] 


moet 


passes belief. 

Along with this amazing mobility and comp) 
ity there marked indifference to 
interrelation among the parts of our huge so 
Powerful 


x 
has run a 
system. individuals and groups 
gone their own way without realizing the meaning 
of the old phrase, ‘‘No man liveth unto himself,’ 


In connection 
must 


with such an indictment, 
apply particularly to our 
American system of higher education, the 


which 


question arises immediately whether it is 
deserved. In response, the colleges must 
plead guilty, especially to the charge of 
‘‘marked indifference to the interrelation 
among the parts of our huge social sys- 
tem.’’ The eriticism can not so fairly be 
made that our colleges have not done well 
the things they tried to do as that they 
have been trying to do other than the most 
consequential things. Only recently have 
we begun to pay as much attention to the 
basic culture necessary for a new civiliza- 
tion as we were giving to the luxury cul- 
ture designed as an ornament for genera- 
tions past. As always in change from one 
practise to another, there is maladjustment 
from which the colleges are definitely, if 
slowly, emerging. 

There is real basis still, however, for 
criticism. The reign of science in its de- 
velopment of the scientific method has 
rendered incalculable service to the cause 
of education in defining how truth should 
be sought and in revealing how fallacy may 
be exposed. Unfortunately, nevertheless, 
up to the present time this method has 
dealt so exclusively with static things that 
its principles are inadequate when applied 
to changeable human nature. There has 
been occasional recognition of this among 
some of our outstanding scientists. Dr. 
Herbert E. Ives pointed out a few years 
ago, in an address upon research in applied 
science, that many of the characteristics 
necessary for success in human relation- 
ships are a positive detriment in scientific 
research, adding that ‘‘the electrons, pro- 


J 











































rons and photons with which modern 
ies works cannot be stampeded by any 
tional appeal.’’ On the other hand, it 

t be added that accomplishment in the 

| of human relations can not be success- 
except as the persuasiveness of emo- 
il appeal is utilized to supplement the 
arguments of logical deduction. 
Herein lies the greatest present-day 
lilemma of the college, that it has become 
responsible for two entirely different and 
metimes contradictory functions. It can 
not legitimately restrict its efforts to a 
training for an extension of the boundaries 
f knowledge. Knowledge once acquired is 
dependent upon understanding and dis- 
criminating interpretation and use if it is 
to be made of advantage to mankind. The 
colleges which have been established, en- 
lowed and supported by society can not 
reasonably disregard these obligations to 
society. They are responsible indeed to a 
degree never yet formally recognized for 
much more than training the discoverers 
and provers of knowledge. They can not 
justifiably ignore qualities of character, 
sensitiveness to values we call spiritual or 
attributes of personality among those of 
scholastic accomplishment who apply for 
admission. They ean not, in their official 
awards of merit, logically remain oblivious 
to those most likely to influence others by 
attributes supplementary to pure intellec- 
tualism such as variety of interest, breadth 
of comprehension and human sympathy. 
Through men of these qualities are the 
fruits of knowledge given their widest dis- 
tribution. Through men of this type does 
the college most directly serve democracy. 
Through men of this type may the claims 
of education be given appeal to public in- 
terest and to publie support. 

As societies at different times and places 
differ widely, so educational procedures 
have differed widely at different times, and 
so they differ at the present day in differ- 
ent areas of the earth’s surface. Conse- 
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quently, the word ‘‘education’’ has many 
interpretations, and a multitude of defini- 
tions have been given to it. The processes 
of the liberal arts college are devised in the 
theory that education fundamentally is for 
the purpose of safeguarding the values 
which the community has acquired in the 
past by toil and struggle, adding its due 
meed to these. Communities, however, are 
made up of individuals; so education in the 
liberal college concerns itself primarily 
with developing and directing the minds of 
individuals to the end not only that they 
shall have knowledge but that they shall 
likewise have intelligence. An intelligent 
man must have knowledge, but a man may 
have vast stores of knowledge and yet not 
be intelligent. Intelligence will demon- 
strate to any man that he does not and can 
not live to himself alone. Consequently 
the college becomes responsible for develop- 
ing a social consciousness in the minds of 
men upon whom its influence is operative. 

Probably throughout history the distine- 
tions among educational systems among 
different peoples have been in the concep- 
tion of what constitutes truth. At any 
rate, this is so in contemporary times. If 
final truth is conceived to have been re- 
vealed in regard to the preeminence of a 
hypothetical racial strain, as among one 
great people in Europe, or in regard to the 
exclusive right to existence of a single 
social stratum, as among another great 
people, or in regard to the ideal form of 
government, as elsewhere, then in any one 
of these cases we must grant that all 
agencies of education should be marshaled 
in propaganda, training and discipline to 
compel the acceptance respectively of one 
or another of these doctrines. If, on the 
other hand, as in limited portions of west- 
ern Europe and in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, truth is held to be the ultimate of all 
ideals, approachable but never fully attain- 
able, in search for which an individual or 
a race possesses itself of intellectual 
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strength, moral stamina and spiritual re- 
finement, the theory and practise of edu- 
cation must be quite different. 

Again, the theory and practise of eduea- 
tion must be interpreted very differently 
according to whether we conceive of life in 
its long continuity and in its changing 
aspects or whether we yield simply to its 


contemporary exigencies. 


*‘liberal’’ 
will tend toward the vocational type and 
make effort to prepare a man for a given 
profession or for a given trade. Great, 
however, as are the problems of adopting 
the former practise, the problems of doing 
the latter effectively are almost insuperable 
In the 


century 


and must become more so. self- 


contained community of a azo, 
there were combined classifications of pro- 
fessional, agricultural and industrial work- 
ers to the number of hardly more than a 
As the last 
national census shows a classified index of 


score. contrasted with this, 
occupations numbering above twenty-five 
thousand. 
NRA, 


themselves subject to half a hundred in- 


In single concerns under the 
managements not infrequently find 
volved and intricate codes. Analogous ecir- 
cumstances could be enumerated in eonsid- 
AUnder a multitude 
such eonditions applicable to every field of 


erable numbers. 


activity in human life, the liberal college 
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In the one case\ 
we will adopt the theory of the so-called | 


education, while in the other we | 


of | 
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argues that that form of education is most 
desirable which develops its men as a con- 
tingent force and gives them such training 
as will make them available as shock tro: ps 
to meet any emergency which may arise. 
rather than trains them simply for one sip. 
gle branch of service. { In other words, an 
education in regard to the general princi. 
ples by which life has been lived and ought 
to be lived is likely to be more profitable to 
society at large than any other, if this edu- 
cation can be combined with enough mental 


} discipline to give fortitude, and enough 


inspiration to give that form of idealism 
which constitutes spiritual vision. 

It is to be remembered, meanwhile, that 
truth is a of many 
brillianey of any one of which is dependent 
upon the skill with which the others are 
cut. Thus the scientist and the artist and 
the philosopher and the 
mathematician and the 
others, all have their respective parts to 


1 


vem facets, the 


poet and the 


musician, among 
play and their especial surfaces to cut, if 
the diamond of reality is to have symmetry 
and beauty. It is with such considerations 
that we must deal in interpreting the fune- 
tions of the liberal college—functions in- 
elusive of but far greater than the produc- 
tion of pure scholarship or intellectual 
brillianey; functions designed for culti- 
vating wisdom and for developing men of 
understanding. 


LIBRARIES FOR CIVILIZED LIVING’ 


By CARL H. MILAM 


SECRETARY, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


My thesis is that a system of publie and 
school make books 
and competent guidance in the use of books 


easily accessible to every person in the 


libraries—which will 


United States—is a necessary part of the 


1 Address 
tional 
5, 1934. 


the 


Association, 


of the Na- 
Washington, July 


given at convention 


Education 


public equipment for civilized living under 
the New Deal. 

When I speak of libraries, I do not mean 
the kind of institution which some of you, 
unfortunately, have in your towns. A 
little mausoleum-like building, closed most 
of the time, presided over by a former 
mayor’s maiden aunt, who selects nice 





as | 


When I say ‘‘library,’’ I am thinking of 
an agency maintained by society to make 


ry 
ay 


an 


1 


brary 
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moral novels for other dear old ladies 
t love to read—this is not the kind 


I’m thinking of. Nor am I 


-ing of the school library which con- 


S 


fa few locked cases of text-books and 


nplementary readers dating back to 1880, 
se latest purchase was a worthless sub- 


< 


n set bought on the recommenda- 
a prominent citizen to whom the 
-honest book agent gave a free copy. 
the college library, which begs just 
nd of books to bring the total num- 
volumes up to a quantitative stand- 
by an acerediting association, and 
is manned by some weak brother 
iidn’t quite get by at teaching or 


ling. 


ere are hundreds, perhaps thousands, 


hrar] 
La 


ries of this sort. They are not 


ply useless, they are a positive menace 


to educational and eultural progress, for 
rive to young men and young women, 


hey have no doubt given to some of you, 


\ 


lly false impression of what a library 


IS 


ailable to all kinds of people of all ages 


he faets and ideas which the wise men of 


t} 


IS 


and 


previous generations have re- 


corded in print. 


[ am thinking, too, of the men and 
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without waste of time. I am also thinking 
of the people who read because they enjoy 
reading. 

The library at its best—whether public, 
school or college library—is a dynamic, 
even aggressive institution, which assumes 
its full share of responsibility for stimu- 
lating as well as satisfying intellectual 
curiosity and reading interest. 

The New Deal is expected to bring eco- 
security and leisure. For 
what? For ‘‘a more abundant life’’? If 
that is our goal, then we must provide for 


nomie more 


every person, from childhood to old age, 
opportunity and 
ment for the fullest possible development 
of personal abilities and social understand- 


continuous encourage- 


ing. 
William in 


Search 


Professor Aylott Orton, 
“*America in of Culture,’ 
‘‘The state must stand for something in the 
spiritual life of the community; otherwise 
it can not stand at all... . I contend,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘that even when (such) a state suc- 
ceeds in the attainment of its purely eco- 
nomie ends—a chicken in every pot, a car 
to every family, a refrigerator in every 
kitchen, a radio in every living room—it 
none the less nurtures the doom of an ex- 
plosive dissolution. The purposes of 
the political and economie state have ulti- 
mate meaning only in so far as they satisfy 


says: 








the emotional and spiritual needs of the 
mass of the people.’’ 

The goal of a democracy is not efficiency 
in publie administration, nor even univer- 
sal participation in public affairs—impor- 
tant as these things are. Democracy’s 
objective is the greatest possible advance- 
ment of all its individual citizens. To 
facilitate such advancement, society must 
provide institutions and agencies: (1) for 
universal education at the lower levels; 
(2) for wide-spread education at the higher 
levels; and also—what is now largely lack- 
ing in many areas and only meagerly pro- 


women and boys and girls out of school 
who want more edueation and are willing 
to work for it; of the man who wants to 
equip himself for a job and keep himself 
equipped; of the inereasing number of 
men and women who take seriously their 
responsibilities as citizens; of the student 
in school or college who is willing to do 
more than he has to to pass an examina- 
tion; of the men and women who are not 
afraid of faets, or of new ideas, no matter 
how radical; of the scholar who must have 
access to great collections of books if he is 

make his contribution to knowledge 
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agencies (3) for continuing 
for rapid 


vided in most 
self-education at all levels; (4) 
diffusion of uncensored facts and ideas to 
all citizens; (5) for wise use of leisure ; 
and (6) for cultivation of appreciation of 
social and cultural values which will tend 
to prevent the domination of life by mate- 
rial motives. 

Many public agencies exist to serve these 
needs: schools, libraries, colleges, universi- 
and playgrounds. 


ties, parks 


museums, 
Many others maintained as private busi- 


nesses also contribute, such as theaters, 
moving pictures, orchestras and publica- 
tions. 

Of the the 
schools are even nominally accessible to all 


They serve the average 


public institutions, only 
the population. 
Compara- 
Few now 


person for only a few years. 
tively few people go to college. 
have access to museums or organized rec- 
reation. Only about 60 out of 100 can bor- 
row books free of charge. 

For a very large part of the population, 
society has failed to provide those publie 
institutions for education, recreation and 
eulture which are looked upon in our more 
enlightened communities as necessary 
equipment for civilized living. 

Next to the school, the public library is 
the most basic of all such institutions. It 
serves art as well as science, hobbies as well 
as vocations, and education as effectively as 
the school 
for every boy or girl or man or woman who 


recreation. It is continuation 


eares to use it. It typifies democracy by 
welcoming and helping the educated and 
the uneducated, the highest and lowest. It 
is also intellectually democratic, for it in- 
sists upon its right and obligation to fur- 
nish material on all sides of controversial 
public questions. 

There are nearly 6,000 public libraries 
United States. They are living 
monuments to America’s faith in educa- 
They have millions of books. They 


in the 


tion. 
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are used by 24 million people. They pro. 
vide annually hundreds of millions of 
books for American readers. The public 
libraries of New York City alone eirey. 
lated nearly 27 million books in 1939 
Some well-operated public libraries serye 
more than half of the population, regy. 
larly, year in and year out. A distin. 
guished educator has said that the public 
library is one of America’s great contribu. 
tions to civilization. 

Yes, we have many public libraries, the 
best, and perhaps some of the poorest, in 
the world. The best are providing mag. 
nificent service in all fields, and leadership 
in informal education, though even these 
have not approached the maximum possi- 
bilities of public usefulness. The poorest 
are so inadequately equipped with books 
and staff that they can not possibly meet 
the needs of those who wish to use them. 
And about 40 million people—most of 
them in rural areas—have no local public 
libraries of any kind. 

For these 40 million, society has failed 
to provide one of the essential tools for ciy- 
ilized living; and for the many millions 
now nominally served by very small |i- 
braries, society has done little better. 

Good library service, according to pres- 
ent standards, can be had for from one to 
two dollars per capita per year—only a 
fraction of what it costs to maintain 
Most libraries actually operate on 
much less. Yet, after years of acceptance 
of the idea of library service, after years 
of advocacy by school teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, women’s clubs and librarians, 
about four fifths of our rural population 
and one third of all our total population 
have no local public library service. 

The reason, or at least one reason, is that 
our units of government are too small to 
maintain publie library service efficiently 
and economically in areas not thickly 
populated. 


schools. 
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The schools and other governmental 
encies have taught us the lesson of con- 
eolidation. With us, it must be both con- 
solidation and extension. 

Instead of 6,000 public libraries serving 
60 per cent. of the population—much of it 
very badly—we ought to have about 500 
libraries serving everybody, or, in the typi- 
‘al state, about 10 libraries instead of 100. 
Each such library, or library system, would 
serve a whole metropolitan area, a very 
large county or several counties. It would 
.onsist of a large central library, branches 
in every town, village and neighborhood, 
daily exchange of books, thoroughly 
trained library personnel and service to all 
equal to that now provided by our best city 
library systems. 

If any such goal is to be achieved in any 
state within a reasonable length of time, it 
will be, I think, because the state itself, out 

f state funds, undertakes to set up and 
maintain a minimum or foundation pro- 
gram of local public library service. I 
therefore hope for the assumption by each 
state of responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining a system of large unit public 
libraries which will make library service 
easily accessible to every inhabitant. For 
those who believe in local self-determina- 
tion, let me add that it should be possible 
under such a system for any unit of gov- 
ernment to inerease the funds and service 
of its branch library in accordance with 
the needs and wishes of the local popula- 
tion. 

Each school must also have its library, 
for the daily use of library materials and 
service is indispensable to a modern school 
which endeavors to prepare each individual 
for a lifetime of self-education. 

When I say ‘‘library’’ here, I mean, as 
always, not simply books, but also profes- 
sional library service. The larger school, 
both elementary and secondary, must be 
provided with organized collections of 
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books and adequately trained personnel; 
the smaller school should get equivalent 
service through participation in some plan 
of large unit administration. I care not at 
all whether school library service be pro- 
vided by school authorities or publie library 
authorities. It is essential, however, that 
the pupil, every pupil if possible, acquire 
not only the habit of reading, but also, in 
the interest of his future self-education, 
the habit of using public libraries. 

If, as I believe, it is the business of de- 
moeraey to provide opportunity for indi- 
vidual development to the highest possible 
levels, then our national government also 
has some responsibililty for the institu- 
tions of education, recreation and culture. 
It has for yeary demonstrated its interest 
in formal edueation. Should it not now 
show a corresponding interest in libraries 
and other informal agencies for human 
enlightenment, possibly through national 
planning for the development of such 
agencies, possibly through the appoint- 
ment of a new officer associated with the 
commissioner of education? 

And, if schools and libraries really are 
necessary, perhaps the Federal Govern- 
ment will also find a way to aid financially. 

Let me summarize in conclusion. I be- 
lieve it is the duty of government to main- 
tain, not only schools, but agencies for in- 
formal education, culture and recreation; 
that next to the school the public library 
is the most basic feature of all our cultural 
equipment; that public libraries should be 
federated and reorganized as large sys- 
tems; that they should be supported on a 
minimum basis from state funds; that the 
Federal Government should participate 
with the states in planning for their devel- 
opment; and that every school should have 
such library service as will enable it to 
train its pupils for a lifetime of self-educa- 
tion and enjoyment with books. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOOL GARDENS IN HOLLAND 
A MOVEMENT in Holland which began some 
the founding of the 

| Work Gardens 
hi to awaken 


fifteen years ago with 


Amsterdam Society tf 
{ rohine 


group ol Ishin 


cultivation of 


by a small 


nature and in the 


interest in 


has spread to other places in the Neth- 


the soll, 
erlands. The Chr 


that the 


stian Science Monitor reports 


gardens have now become a na- 


tional movement organized in a National Union 
1f School Work Gardens. 

Under expert guidance, children from about 

ve are enabled to eulti- 

e garden plot 20 square yards. 


The 


elementary schoo] 


school gardens are quite apart from the 
The only connection is that 
in the spring the superintendents of schools are 
requested to make known to*the children that 
they can obtain a garden of their own upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 25 cents and the further obliga- 
tion to pay 15 cents per wet k toward the run- 
The 
having a garden of their own is said to appeal 
strongly to many children. There are now 1,800 
children who on Wednesday and Saturday after- 


noons, from April to the end of October, work 


ning costs of the undertaking. idea of 


in the gardens after sehool hours. 


Each of the Amsterdam school garden 


four 
units of five acres each, situated in different 
sections in the outskirts of the town, has its own 
plain wooden clubhouse. Here, on rainy days, 
the weekly lesson on natural science and history 
is given and a museum containing specimens and 
pictures of a great variety of plants and flowers 
is housed. In the clubhouse the garden tools of 
the children, seeds and other materials are stored 
as well as aquariums and terrariums, collections 
of insects and so on. 

The work of the children is supervised and 
guidance is given by trained horticulturists. In 
each garden the same flowers and vegetables are 
grown. The soil is dug up and fertilized when 
For the 


rest, the sowing, watering, weeding, trimming, 


the children receive their allotments. 
binding up and cutting is all done by the ehil- 
dren themselves. 

The municipal authorities early recognized the 
and the 
ground for the school gardens is leased at a low 


importance of this educative work, 


rental by the municipality to the society. About 


30 per cent. of the running costs are defrayed 
out of the children’s contributions, the rest is 
paid from subsidies granted by the municipality 
and the province. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHERS IN 
THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

GrorGE J. Ryan, president of the Board of 
Education, City of New York, in a letter to 
Chairman George J. Smith, of the Board of Ex.- 
aminers, on October 2 ealled upon the examiners 
to elose the door against all would-be teachers 
of doubtful loyalty. The full text of Mr. Ryan's 


letter reads: 


It was with great satisfaction that I found 
the Board of Examiners’ Annual Report 
Superintendent of Schools for the 
1933-1934 the following sentence: ‘‘It is unques 
tionable that desirable traits of personality 
character outrank all others in importance 


school 


i) 


equipment of a teacher. 
I quite agree with you in this respect 
view of the fact that you are planning 
numerous examinations for teachers 
future, may I urge upon you that even greater 
tention be given to the personality and character 
of candidates, and in addition that the Board of 
Examiners make certain as to their loyalty to their 
country before admitting them to the school sys 
The state, as you know, requires an oath of 


tem. 
loyalty, but I do not believe that any one shou 
be, or should’ become a teacher who takes this oat! 
simply because it is required. Let us have, rather, 
teachers who deem it an honor and a privilege 
pledge allegiance to the state they serve. This is 
a clear matter of character for, in my judgment, 
no one is a person of good character who enlists 
in the service of the state and then withholds his 
loyalty from the state. 

Let us have men and women who know and un- 
derstand and believe in the principles upon whic! 
the American form of government is based; not 
people who simply know the history of their coun 
try, but rather those who take pride in it as well, 
whether this be the country of their birth or 
country of their adoption. 

Let us close the door now against any who maj 
seek a teaching position for the purpose of teac! 
ing American children un-American or subversive 
doctrines. It matters not how much book knowl 
edge they may have or how clever they ma) be at 
passing examinations, we do not want them in tl 


public schools and I call upon the Board of Ex- 
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ners to keep them out. You might very well 
notice now upon all who would be candidates 
fortheoming examinations that loyalty to 
intry whose children they would teach is a 
ndamental eligibility requirement. 
Let us have no one whose professed zeal for 
idemie freedom’’ is merely a high-sounding 
to make an attack American 
have no more ill-mannered people such as 


upon ideals, 


the Board of Education was forced to dis- 
ss for conduct unbecoming a teacher. Rather, 
is have teachers who are ladies and gentlemen 
truest sense of the word. 

far as possible, I believe the Board of Ex- 
rs should interview personally every candi- 


ind not delegate this all-important function. 
In brief, let me urge that, in considering candi- 
tes in your forthcoming examinations, you make 
rsonality and character your first consideration, 


hat under the head of character you consider 
ty and love of country. 


THE CITIZENS CONSERVATION CORPS 
AND THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
Tue Citizens Conservation Corps camps in 
Pennsylvania have turned to Pennsylvania State 
College for assistance in completing their edu- 
cational program. Commanders and educational 
directors from thirty-five localities with Dr. T. 
Gordon Bennett, edueational adviser for the 
Third Corps Area, recently visited the college, 
to confer with representatives of President 
Ralph D. Hetzel, the deans of the college and 

the head of the college extension service. 

According to The New York Times, the col- 
lege was able to make several specific offers 
and to assure the commanders of support for 
the program from the entire college as rapidly 
as details ean be arranged. 

The fields covered by the forty-two under- 
graduate curricula were outlined and the camp 
were invited to make selections of 
courses to fit their programs. The college 
offered lectures and musieal groups for acces- 
sible camps, and to set up special classes in 
shop and manual training for such CCC boys 
as could be brought to the college campus. It 
was, however, stated that organization and 
adaptation of technical subjects for semi-tech- 
nical instruetion would require more specific 
information. 

Dr. Bennett summed up the problem of the 
camps as “the obligation to fit 15,000 Pennsyl- 


directors 
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vania boys for active and useful participation 
in American civilization.” He pointed out that 
removing these young men the 
corners and habituating them to regularity of 
industry is only the first part of this task and 
that they must be provided with the prelimi- 
nary training which will enable them to adapt 
their abilities to a variety of jobs; and give 
them the mental assurance and moral stamina 
The full implication of 


from street 


to go after these jobs. 
the CCC camps, he said, is not only to provide 
temporary employment but also to supplement 
the dwindling number of openings in industry 
for untrained youths and, necessarily, to pro- 
vide enough of the primary training to enable 
them to take an active place in the work-day 
world upon discharge. 


THE HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 
FOR CHINESE STUDIES 

Tue Harvard-Yenching Institute for Chinese 
Studies, at Harvard University, in the course of 
the past year has obtained from the Tsukiji 
Type Foundry Company of Tokyo a font of 
Chinese and Japanese type containing 10,500 in- 
dividual characters. The choice of the font is 
such that any ordinary expression is contained 
therein and they will be used in the publications 
of the institute dealing with the history, litera- 
ture, art and languages of China and Japan. It 
is the intention of the institute to supplement 
this font with a rarer and aberrant form of char- 
acters as time goes on and the need arises. 

The total number of characters met with in 
the literature of the two countries amounts to 
some 25,000, but most of these are only rarely 
met with. About 6,000 characters are really in 
common use. The quantity of individual char- 
acters in the font varies from 500 to 5, the aver- 
age being about 10. 

No other university in the country possesses a 
font of this type. By arrangement with the 
American Council of Learned Societies, which 
combined with the institute to purchase this 
font, the characters from it may be employed in 
the publications of that body. 

The Harvard-Yenching Institute was founded 
in 1928 by a large grant from the estate of Mr. 
Charles M. Hall, of Niagara Falls, N. Y. Its 
purpose is twofold: to give instruction in the 
language, literature and history of China, Japan 
and contiguous countries, and to carry on re- 
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search work in China through grants in financial 
the universities which have been 
established by Americans in that country: 
Yenching University, Shantung Christian Uni- 
Fukien University, West 
University, University 


aid to six of 


versity, Christian 


China Union Lingnan 
and the University of Nanking. 

ts affairs are conducted by a board of nine 
trustees, nominated, in the first instance, by the 
president of Harvard the Board of 
Trustees of Yenching University, and the trus- 
tees-under the will of Mr. Hall. 

The institute carries on, for properly prepared 


College, 


Chinese and Occidental scholars, research and 
educational work of the type appropriate to a 
graduate school of arts and sciences, and in so 
far as it may appear expedient in order to pre- 
pare scholars for admission to the work of the 
institute, to develop through other institutions 
undergraduate work in China; to explore, dis- 
cover, collect and preserve objects of culture and 
antiquities, or to aid museums or others to do so. 

In accordance with these purposes, the insti- 
tute contributes annually to the support of sev- 
eral institutions in China and allots to Harvard 
University such sums as the trustees deem ad- 
visable for the development of teaching and re- 
search in the language, literature, history and 
art of China and Japan. The institute also pro- 
vides some fellowships for Chinese and Ocei- 
dental students for study in the Orient or at 
Harvard. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 

GOUCHER COLLEGE 

Wiru the opening of the college year 1934-35, 
Goucher College, the Woman’s College of Balti- 
more, which will soon celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding, enters upon a new 
educational program. 

The general education appropriate for every 
edueated American woman should inelude, ac- 
cording to the program (1) the establishment 
and maintenance of physical and mental health; 
(2) the comprehension and communication of 
ideas, both in English and in foreign languages; 
(3) the understanding of the scientific method in 
theory and application; (4) the understanding 
of the heritage of the past in its relation to the 
present; (5) the establishment of satisfying re- 
lations with individuals and with groups; (6) 
the utilization of resources with economic and 
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esthetic satisfaction; (7) the enjoyment of liter. 
ature and the other arts; (8) the appreciation 
of religious and philosophical values. 

These purposes of general education wil] }e 
emphasized during the first two years of college 
and satisfactory progress toward their attaip. 


ment will be measured in every possible way 
instead of completion of a certain number of 


semester hours or even a certain number of re. 
quired courses. There will be no required 
credits; there will be no required courses. 

Evidences of progress toward the attainment 
of these realistic objectives in terms of living 
will be accumulated especially in the first two 
years of college. All instructors who have an 
opportunity to observe the student will report 
concerning her progress, especially the student's 
guidance officer, who will function like a tutor in 
an English college. At the end of the sopho- 
more year there will be a general examination 
on the facts and principles underlying such of 
the foregoing eight objectives as can be tested; 
an examination in essay form on one topic 
chosen by the student from several, for the com- 
pletion of which three hours will be allowed, and 
a written project in one field testing the stu- 
dent’s ability to use tools in the library or lab- 
oratory or both, for the completion of which 
several days will be allowed. There will also be 
a reading examination in one foreign language. 
A board of examiners will consider not only the 
results of these examinations but all estimates 
of the student’s progress, including reports on 
the work done in such courses as have been taken 
and will admit students to the upper division. 

The upper division of the college, comprising 
the third and fourth years, is the period of spe- 
cial education for each student. Every student 
will devote a quarter of the total of time of her 
four years in college to work in one of the usual 
academic fields such as biology, chemistry, En- 
glish, history, ete., or will devote one third of 
the total time to a subject which may cross de- 
partmental boundaries. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts will be 
awarded to those who satisfactorily complete 4 
comprehensive examination in the field of con- 
centration, who have a record of satisfactory 
work not included in the major field, and who 
show a satisfactory record of progress toward 
the attainment of the eight objectives. 
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LECTURES AT THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 
Five free courses for teachers, given by the 
Ameriean Museum in cooperation with the Col- 
ove of the City of New York, are open without 
+ to its members. A fee will be charged to 
The courses when taken by teachers or 


tners. 
matriculated students in the School of Eduea- 
at the College of the City of New York are 
credited in the School of Education. Each 
irse is allowed thirty hours’ “Alertness 
Credit” by the Board of Edu sation or eredit for 
ne inerement. <A list of the lectures follows: 
“Nature Study for City Teachers,” “Applied 


Physiology and Health,” “The Museum in Ele- 
mentary Social Studies,” and two courses in 
“The Mechanies of Visual Instruction.” Stu- 
dents in “Applied Physiology and Health” will 


have the advantage of the results of original 

search earried on by Dr. G. K. Noble and 
Dr. H. J. Clausen, of the department of ex- 
perimental biology, and by Dr. W. K. Gregory, 
of the department of comparative anatomy. 

Four courses, given primarily for teachers, in 
cooperation with New York University are open 

) members and friends of the museum upon 
payment of the regular fees. These are “As- 
tronomy for Teachers,” “Survey of Natural 
History for Teachers,” “The Museum in Ele- 
mentary Edueation” and “Primitive Culture.” 

The regular Saturday afternoon showings of 
motion pictures will be continued, starting on 
October 6 with the talking picture, “The Silent 
Enemy.” 

A series of four Saturday afternoon talks on 
the Gem Collections of the American Museum 
will be given at the museum by Herbert P. 
Whitlock, curator of gems and minerals, on Oc- 
tober 20, 27, and November 3 and 10. 

The lectures for school children of the city, 
supplementing their work in science, history 
and geography, will be continued on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 10:30 a. m. 

The sight conservation classes for children 
with defective sight will be earried on as they 
have been for the past twenty-two years. 

A new special activity program, consisting of 
Finger Painting, Nature Crafts and Miniature 
Group Making, is ineluded in the Exhibition 
Hall Talks offered to children of the public 


’ 
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schools. This is an unusual opportunity for 
the child to complete, under expert supervision, 
a definite piece of creative work of his own 
choosing. 

Ten free lectures on biologie science will be 
offered to students in elementary, general and 
advanced biology by members of the museum 
staff. 

The Know Your Museum Series for members 
will begin on October 30. There will be four 
evening programs, following a plan entirely 
different from that of previous years. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL ON RADIO IN EDUCATION 


THE National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation held its fourth annual meeting in 
Chieago on October 8 and 9. Five of the six 
sessions were held in a hotel and the other at 
the World’s Fair. 

At the opening session Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan, of the California Institute of Technology, 
chairman of the council, addressed the delegates 
by radio from London. The other speakers 
were Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, who discussed “Radio 
and Publie Policy”; Professor William F. Og- 
burn, of the University of Chicago, who spoke 
on “The Changing Social Scene in 1934” and 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the title of whose address was “Im- 
plications of the Changing Social Order in 
American Cultural Activities.” 

In the afternoon the speakers and their sub- 
jects were: President Robert G. Sproul, of the 
University of California, “What Radio Broad- 
casting Has Accomplished as a Cultural Instru- 
ment”; Alfred N. Goldsmith, consulting engi- 
neer, “Educational Capabilities of Technical 
Audi-Visual Methods.” Grace Abbott, professor 
of public welfare administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, also spoke. 

The evening session on Monday was held in 
the auditorium of the Hall of Science at the 
fair, with President Rufus C. Dawes presiding. 
The speakers were Dr. John H. Finley, associate 
editor of The New York Times, and Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes. 

A discussion on “Shall the Government Own, 
Operate and Control Radio Broadcasting in the 
United States?” was held on Tuesday morning 
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in the Drake Hotel, when Bruce Bliven, editor 
of The New Republic, advocated government 
control, and EF. H. 


committee of the American Newspaper Publish- 


3rown, chairman of the radio 


ers Association, advocated private control. 
“What should be done to improve American 


broadeasting”’ was discussed on Tuesday after- 
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noon. In the evening a dinner was held jy, ;} 
Drake Hotel, presided over by President Wa)to, 
Dill Scott, of Northwestern University. Speak 
ers at the dinner were Walter Damrosch, mu 
the Broad asting 
Company, and Dr. John Erskine, president 9; 


the Juilliaid School of Music, New York City 


LLY 


sical counsel for National 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


GENERAL JAN CuRISTIAAN Smuts, formerly 
the South Africa 


and in 1931 president of the British Associa- 


prime minister of Union of 


tion for the Advancement of Science, will be 


installed rector of the University of St. 


as 
Andrews on October 17. The degrees conferred 
at the installation ceremonies included the doce- 
torate of laws on Sir Thomas Henry Holland, 
principal and vice-chancellor of the University 
of Edinburgh, and on General Smuts. 
THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, of 


Princeton University, on the occasion of the 


on president 
installation on October 5 of Dr. Tyler Dennett 
as tenth president of Williams College. Presi- 


dent Dodds responded with a brief address. 


ON the occasion of Founders Day ceremonies 
at Lehigh University the doctorate of laws was 
conferred on Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and on Dr. 
Charles McLean Andrews, emeritus professor of 


Yale 


history at 


University. The degree of 
doctor of science was conferred on Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, associate director of the Research 
Laboratory of the General Hlectric Company. 
Dr. Penniman delivered the Founders Day 


address. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken was given on October 8 by the trustees 
of Vassar College to mark his twentieth year as 
Dr. Stephen P. Dug- 
gan, director of the Institute of International 
Edueation, expressed for the trustees their ap- 


president of the college. 


Dean 
C. Mildred Thompson spoke for the faculty. 


preciation of Dr. MaeCracken’s service. 


Dr. M. Lyte Spencer, dean of the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism and formerly 
president of the University of Washington, was 
elected an honorary member of the New York 
Press Association at its recent meeting in Syra- 


euse. Dr. Spencer is one of three honorarn 


members the association has had in its histor, 
of eighty-one years. 


Dr. WILLIAM R. PRICE, supervisor of moder 
foreign languages in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, has been honored by th 
French government by the award of the Cross o! 
the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in recog 
nition of his many years of promoting the w 
derstanding of the French language and of the 
French people. Dr. Price has supervised the 
instruction of French and other modern lan 


guages in the schools of the state since 1911. 


THE consul general of France, M. René Weil 
ler, acting for his government, conferred the 
medal of the Legion of Honor on Frank G 
Logan, of Chicago, on August 27, in recognition 
of his and Mrs. Logan’s “many years of servic 
to the cause of art, education and scientific re 
search.” Mr. Logan is honorary president ot 
the Chicago Art Institute and a trustee of Beloit 
College. Mrs. Logan has published poems and 
collaborated with her late brother, Dr. J. L. 
Hancock, in scientifie work. 


Dr. Gorpon KeirH CHAuMers, formerly pro- 
fessor of English at Mount Holyoke College, 
Massachusetts, was installed as president of 
Rockford College, Illinois, on October 10. 


Dr. WILLIAM ORVILLE MENDENHALL, formerly 
president of Friends University, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was installed as president of Whittier Col- 
lege, California, on September 21. 

S. C. Houuister, professor of structural engi- 
neering at Purdue University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the School of Civil Engi- 
neering at Cornell University. 


Raupu A. Burns has been promoted from an 
assistant professorship to a professorship 0! 
education at Dartmouth College. 
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Dr. Ear: Cranston, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Colgate University, has 
taken up the chairmanship of the department 
history and political science at the Univer- 
of Redlands. Dr. Fred J. Sales, assistant 
fessor of edueation, has been appointed act- 
His chief work for 
present will be giving educational guidance 


director of personnel. 


students. 
{mona the additions to the faculty of Colby 
College are the following? associate professor of 
th and physical education, Gilbert F. Loebs; 
structor in health and physical education, 
rman C. Perkins; instructor in classical lan- 


Zz 


eyages, Sharon Lea Finch; instructor in En- 


sh, John R. Walden. 


ne hundred and seventeenth year with 607 stu- 


The college opened its 


The entering class of 185 showed a ten 


r cent. inerease over last year. 


CHarLes EK. Carter retired on July 1 as su- 
Franklin, 
publie schools after eighteen years of service. 
He is sueceeded by Karl M. Russell, who was 


rintendent of the Pennsylvania, 


elected supervising principal. 


BENJAMIN W. JOHNSON, supervisor of classes 
for training trade and industrial teachers at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
will become principal of the Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, in Los Angeles. Mr. Johnson has 
been in charge of vocational teacher training at 
the university for the past eleven years and pre- 
viously held the same position at Berkeley. He 
will be sueeeeded at Los Angeles by Dr. David 
F. Jackey. 

LEAVE of absence until Christmas has been 
granted to Dean C. K. Burdick, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, to enable him to accept Governor Leh- 
man’s appointment as chairman of the State’s 
Law Revision Commission. Professor R. S. 
Stevens will be acting dean in his absence. 


Proressor A. F. Hrnricus, of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been appointed chief economist of the 
Bureau of Labor Statisties. Professor Hinrichs 
has been direetor of Brown’s Bureau of Business 
Research, and for two years was in charge of 
research for the New York State Commission on 
Housing and Regional Planning. 


Arno B. CAMMERER, director of the National 
Park Service, has been appointed by the Secre- 
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tary of State a representative of the United 
States on the International Commission on His- 
torical Monuments. 


Dr. GeorcGe J. RYAN, president of the New 
York City Board 


Greenberg, who was recently elected associate 
to) © 


of Edueation, and Jacob 
superintendent of schools of New York City, 
have sailed for Europe to observe the school 
systems in France and Italy. 


Dr. FRANK D. Kern, head of the department 
of botany at the Pennsylvania State College 
and dean of the Graduate School, has returned 
after a year’s leave of absence, during which he 
served as acting dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Puerto Rico. He 
is sueceeded by Professor Harry G. Parkinson, 
head of the department of agricultural eduea- 
tion at the State College. 


Dr. GeorGe B. Parks, of the Department of 
English at Washington University (St. Louis), 
is on leave this year, having received a fellow- 
ship for study at the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. Two years ago he was 
given a year in Europe by the Guggenheim 
Foundation to prosecute his research on the 
sarly English voyages. 

Dr. CHARLES D. Martruews, professor of 
Bible at Birmingham-Southern College, returns 
this fall from a year’s study in Palestine, where 
he was the holder of the Newman Fellowship. 

At Wayne University, city of Detroit, Dr. 
H. H. Pixley has returned after a leave of ab- 
sence, during which he served as mathematical 
economist in the NRA. His promotion to an 
assistant professorship is announced. In the 
same department Dr. C. H. Fischer has been 
appointed instructor. 


THE Germanistic Society of America Fel- 
lowship of $1,500, which is administered by the 
Institute of International Education, has been 
awarded to Vern W. Robinson, instructor in 
German at the University of Illinois, for gradu- 
ate study in Germany during the academic year 
1934-1935. Mr. Robinson will study at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, specializing in the history of 
the German one-act play. Upon his return from 
Germany he expects to resume-his position at 
the University of Illinois. 


Dr. STEPHEN P. DuaaGan, director of the In- 
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stitute of International Education, who recently 
returned to New York after an absence of more 


than eight months in Europe, has been holding 


conferences with people influential in political, 


social and economie affairs. Dr. Duggan has 


been engaged by the Columbia Broadcasting 


Corporation to deliver over a national hook-up a 
weekly broadeast foreign affairs every 
Friday at 2:30 p. m., New York time, beginning 


It is 


upon 


on October 26 and ending on May a 1935. 
hoped that the 


interest to college students. 


broadcasts may be of especial 


Dr. Hartan H. Horner, assistant commis- 
sioner for higher education of the University of 
the State of New York, spoke at a recent meet- 
ing of the New York State Nursing Association, 
at which more than 1,000 nurses were in atten- 


dance. He discussed his report on a survey com- 


pleted last spring of the nursing situation in 


the state. An address was also made by Dr. 
John Wyckoff, dean of the School of Medicine 
of New York University. 

CoLBy COLLEGE has announced its program of 
evening extension courses for teachers wishing 
credit from the State Department of Education 
as follows: “The Publie Schools and the New 
Social Order,” by President Franklin W. John- 
son; “The Nature of Learning and Teaching,” 
by Professor Edward J. Colgan; “United States 
History Since 1932,” by Professor William J. 
Wilkinson; “The Arts in All the 


Grades,” by Dean Ernest C. Marriner. 


Language 


Kwnox MircHEe.ui, formerly dean 
died on 


Dr. EpwINn 
of Hartford 
October 5. 


Theological Seminary, 


He was eighty years of age. 

WASHINGTON UNIverRsITy held a 
Meeting to Gabriel Ferrand, late professor of 
design and head of the School of Architecture, 


Memorial 


on October 10. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Ernest Russell, president of the American In- 
stitute of Architects; Professor Holmes Smith, 
for the faculties; Professor Maurice Faure, for 
the Société Saint Louis; Mr. 
Clemens Nicholas, for the Alumni. Chancellor 


Throop presided. 


Franeaise de 


Tue American Council on Education held a 
conference last week at Briarcliff Lodge, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y., with Dr. George F. Zook, 
director of the council, presiding. Among other 
officers of the council present were: Dean Wil- 
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liam F. Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman; Dr. Sidney B. Hall, of 
Virginia, of the National Education Assoeia- 
tion, first vice-chairman; the Reverend G orge 
Johnson, of the National Catholie Education 
Association, secretary, and President Edward 
C. Elliott, of Purdue University, and President 
Cloyd H. Marvin, of the George Washington 
University, members of the executive committee, 
The meeting was also attended by Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen, chancellor of the University of Buf- 
falo and first director of the council; Professor 
Charles H. Judd, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago; Dr. R. M. 
Hughes, president of Iowa State College; Dr. 
Guy E. Snavely, president of Birmingham- 
Southern College; Dr. Trevor Arnett, of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the General Edu- 
cation Board; Edwin R. Embree, president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund; Dr. W. A. Jessup, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, and Dr. Frederick 
P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

THE annual conference of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness will be held 
in New York City from December 6 to 8, it is 
announced by Lewis H. Carris, managing di- 
rector. Dr. Edward Jackson, of Denver, Colo., 
will deliver the principal address on “A Wide 
Basis for Blindness Prevention.” Dr. Jackson 
was the first recipient, in 1925, of the Leslie 
Dana Gold Medal, which is awarded annually for 
outstanding achievements in the prevention of 
blindness and conservation of vision. Among 
the topics that will come up for discussion at 
the conference will be: the causes of blindness; 
sight-saving classes for children with seriously 
defective vision; prevention of eye accidents, 
and prevention of pre-natal infections which 
may cause blindness. 


Tue Association of Deans and Directors of 
Summer Sessions will hold its seventeenth an- 
nual meeting at Iowa State College on October 
12 and 13. The organization was formed to 
further graduate work in the summer and its 
members include the deans of colleges and uni- 
versities which emphasize work for advanced 
degrees during the summer term. Discussions 
will be informal. The 1934 officers of the asso- 
ciation are: E. H. Hahne, Northwestern Univer- 
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sity, president ; P. C. Weaver, Pennsylvania cember 1, every day, except Sunday, from 10 
State College, vice-president; Dean Foster, sec- a. mM. to 6 P. M. at an admission charge of 
retary, and P. C. Packer, University of Iowa, twenty-five cents. The proceeds will be for the 
recorder. benefit of the scholarship fund of the Little Red 


: 2 School House. This is the first attempt to bring 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY has refused to accept 


the $1,000 offered for a scholarship by Dr. Ernst 
F. S. Hanfstaengl, Chancellor Hitler’s heutenant 
and a member of the Harvard class of 1907. 


4 


to American parents, teachers and pupils the 
spontaneous art work of native children from 
the ages of six to twelve years in forty foreign 
us ; : f countries, including China, Bali, Russia and 
The Harvard Corporation did not meet during 

; ; ee Japan. 

e summer, but considered the gift at its first 

fall meeting on September 24, after which 


bail 


FourtEEN fellowships and a residential schol- 
arship make up the list of annual awards offered 
by the American Association of University 
Women for the year 1935-36. The fellowships 


President Conant wrote to Dr. Hanfstaengl as 
follows: “At a meeting of the president and 
Fellows of Harvard College, held today, your 
offer of a traveling scholarship, to be known as 
the Dr. Hanfstaengl scholarship, was consid- 
ered. I am authorized to say that, although the 


are open only to women who are American citi- 
zens, except in special instances, and applica- 
tions or recommendations for them must be re- 
ceived by Mary H. Smith, the secretary of the 
Committee on Scholarship Awards, 1634 “TI” 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., not later than 
December 1, 1934. Candidates must have com- 


corporation appreciates your generosity as a 
Harvard alumnus, they have voted to decline 
your gift. We are unwilling to accept a gift 
from one who has been so closely associated 
with the leadership of a political party which 
has inflicted damage on the universities through- 
out the world. Sinee your offer was made pub- THE recently incorporated American Stu- 


pleted at least two years of work toward the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 


lie and has been the subject of discussion, we dents’ Foundation has issued a year book listing 
deem it proper to make this letter public.” the scholarships offered by 125 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. These amount to 
more than $30,000,000. The foundation, a non- 
profit organization, was founded to fulfil the 


Tue James Nelson and Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Foundation presented a free program of 
motion pictures for children at Field Museum of 
Natural History on the morning of Saturday, 
October 13. The films shown were “Snake 
Myths” and, in recognition of Columbus Day, 


the historical feature, “Columbus Sails West.” 


following needs, according to the introduction 
of the year book: (1) To create a widespread 
desire for vocational and college training for 
the boys and girls of America. (2) To furnish, 
through the year book, complete tabulated in- 
THe initial series of pictures on Child De- formation about colleges, universities, prepara- 
velopment produced by Dr. Arnold Gesell, of tory schools and vocational, technical, trade and 
the Yale Psycho-Clinie, in cooperation with Erpi professional schools and to assist in determining 
Picture Consultants, has been completed. The a child’s adaptability to different forms of train- 
series includes four one-reel pictures, “The De- ing. (3) To aid students through scholarships 
velopment of Infant Behavior: Early Stages”; and by providing ways and means for the stu- 
“The Development of Infant Behavior: Later dents and parents to earn educational funds. 
Stages”; “Posture and Locomotion,” and “From 


Creeping to Walking.” Mrs. ANNIE S. THomas, the widow of Dr. 


W. Seott Thomas, who was for many years as- 

An International Exhibition of Children’s sistant professor of education at the University 
Painting, under the auspices of the Little Red of California and examiner of sehools, has 
School House, will be inaugurated by Mrs. given to the university a fund of $1,500 to be 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on Monday evening, known as the W. Scott Thomas Loan Fund. 
November 12, in the Mezzanine Gallery of The fund, which supplements the Dohrmann 
Rockefeller Center and will be opened to the and Denicke faculty loan funds, will be avail- 
general public from November 13 through De- able for members of the faculty on the Berkeley 
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campus of the university, and for their widows 
the 
It is designed 


and children immediately subsequent to 


death of the husband or father. 


yarticularly to aid faculty members when they 
J ; i 


are no longer able to obtain sabbatical leaves of 
absence, or when they are under heavy expense 
illness. For the first year of 


as the result of 


their existence, the loans will not bear interest, 
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and the interest for succeeding years will be a: 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

Two gifts, one of $50,000 and another 0; 
$3,500, have been made to Bennett College foy 
Negroes, at Greensboro, N. C. 
from Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfieffer, of New York. 
and the latter from the Methodist Woman's 


Home Missionary Society, also of New York. 


DISCUSSION 


LEISURE—A CURSE OR A BLESSING? 

How astonished our grandfathers would be if 
they could hear us solemnly discussing “the 
problem of leisure time”! A few decades ago 
the working day of even the white collar class 
twelve hours. Factory hands and farm 
laborers worked 


There was little leisure time to use wisely or 


was 


fourteen to sixteen hours. 


unwisely in grandfather’s time. Technological 
advances of the past half century have short- 
ened working hours first to ten, then to eight 
Our 
industrial and social experts assure us that, if 
all able-bodied men would do their share of the 
world’s work, no one would need to work more 
To-day we work 


and now to seven or fewer hours per day. 


than twenty-five hours a week. 
less time than our grandfathers had for leisure! 
This great amount of leisure presents a chal- 
lenge, a danger and an opportunity to American 
society and to the American school. 

It challenges us because of the undeniable 
fact that so far we have not learned to use or 
It is a loose cannon upon the deck 
of our social ship of state. We stood 
helplessly watching this new-found leisure of 


eontrol it. 
have 


the masses go madly upon its career of destruc- 
It is still true, in spite of our boasted 
that 
ployed by the devil. 
industry gather in street corner gangs and in 


tion. 
idle hands are usually em- 
Children forced out of 


civilization, 


their early “teens” embark upon careers of 
petty thievery, ear looting and purse snatching. 
It is no wonder that crime under these condi- 
tions continues to Vicious commercial 
interests have exploited the leisure time of the 
great mass of our people. The saloon, the cheap 
dance hall and the lewd or suggestive motion 
picture are the chief beneficiaries of America’s 
leisure. In the average American city to-day 
Sally Rand eould probably get a larger and 


more appreciative audience than Schumann- 


grow. 


Heink. The age-long struggle of mankind has 
been for time free from the constant economic 
struggle, Yet to-day 

leisure, now attained, appears to be a Franke; 


for leisure time. 


stein monster. Growing crime rates, increasing 


drunkenness, among our youth, 
petty crime which is ignored by public officials, 
graft in high places and filth in low places are 
the results of this leisure time which we hay 
obtained. Cutten said, “A 


which creates a leisure which it does not use in 


immorality 


has civilization 
a rational manner is in greater danger than one 
that has never obtained leisure.” 

However, in this monster which threatens t 
overwhelm us there is a possibility for great 
good. Twice in history have high 
civilizations arisen and offered leisure to their 
people. In the fourth century before Christ, 
Athens developed the greatest culture of al! 
time out of the leisure of her citizens. It is 
true that this leisure rested upon the shaking 
and groaning foundations of human slavery; 
true it is that barbarian hordes swept over it 
and destroyed much of it; but we still stand in 
awe before the broken marble of that age ot 
leisure. With a leisure based upon the enslave- 
ment of power and machinery instead of human 
beings; with a leisure open to not the few ol 
the upper class alone but to all, we should stand 
to-day upon the threshold of a period which 
will far surpass in glory the age of Pericles. 

We must remember, though, that in the first 
and second centuries of the Christian era the 
Romans too acquired considerable leisure. To 
what did this Roman leisure lead? To-day we 
see no Parthenon, but instead a blood-stained 
arena; we hear no music, but instead the cries 
of martyrs and the howls of savage beasts and 
a no less savage mob; we see no Socrates, but 
a Nero as the result of Roman leisure. Crv¢! 
loodthirsty sports, immorality in the home, 


before 
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‘tion in the government, crime in the 
poverty, despair, decay and ruin were 
sults of the misuse of leisure time by the 
The challenge comes to us, “Here is 
The danger is 


re, how will you use it?” 

ir civilization will go the way of Rome; 

ve the opportunity to develop a new cul- 
whieh will rival that of Athens. The mil- 

f Americans, once engaged in the sole 

of earning a living, now may partici- 
in wholesome social enterprises to their 
ind the eommunity’s good. 

Nor can we, the schoolmen of America, escape 
ire of the responsibility for the wide- 

d abuse of leisure time. We have trained 
ts whose literature is “confessions,” we 

iduated with honors students whose idea 
cood music is on a level with that of an 
\frican savage. Especially have we erred in 

iilure to make school training an effective 
ree in life. We have taken the student to the 

- of the sehool and said to him: “There is 

world, Good-bye. If you sink or swim it 
s nothing to us.” We must make the ideals 
the eulture attitudes which we teach in the 
ative years of life a constantly growing 

e throughout all life. We must realize that 
adult edueation for cultural improvement is 
necessary to the solution of the leisure time 
problem. 

We must during the years an individual is in 
school and in the post-school years definitely 
We 
must emphasize hobbies as well as history, li- 


train for worthwhile uses of leisure time. 


braries for recreational reading rather than 
erature of a-bygone day, games for the sake 
games instead of competitive athletics. The 
iblic has demanded a “good show” in ath- 
ties, and we have given it to them. We have 
trained girls to hurdle, throw the diseus and 
run the 440. Will some one please find a 
natron in her thirties who runs the high hurdles 
during her leisure time? 

The school must realize that upon it rests 
the responsibility to give to each student the 
irge to do something creative, something for 

'-betterment, something for the good of the 
group during his leisure time. Imagine the 
possibilities of our present society—one half of 
man’s waking hours spent in labor, the other 
half in producing something for self-improve- 
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ment or for the cultural advance of the race. 
During the 1920’s a high pressure advertising 
by ereating new markets for consumer goods 
absorbed the over-production due to technolog- 
ical improvements. For the next century edu- 
cation must absorb the surplus time of the 
world through raising the cultural, physical 
and mental standards of living of the masses. 
Musie must bring to mankind a new and more 
calm emotional outlook. Art must flourish, be- 
cause many great masters should appear among 
those freed from the slavery of the economic 
struggle. Great books can be written and read 
during the hours of leisure. Great plays, free 
from the lewd, the immoral and the cheap, 
The 
general health and physical efficiency of the 
outdoor 


must be written, produced and viewed. 


must be raised through clean 
sport. Great 
and philosophy must be made by leaders and 
With all 
this to do we gaily waste our leisure on the 
brutal, the animal and the lowest things in life. 


school, 


race 


discoveries in medicine, science 


intelligently accepted by the people. 


No present-day institution, except the 
has a physical plant, an outlook or a staff 
which ean be easily adapted to lead this new 
development in the use of leisure time. 

Especially must we develop a new social con- 
science. We must make all see that parasites 
upon society must be destroyed. To-day the 
scum at the top and the dregs at the bottom 
of society consume the leisure time of the great 
middle group. The idle, rich and poor both, 
the criminals, the paupers, the loafers of all 
ranks and grades consume the leisure time of 
the great working class. We must teach that 
abrogation of self for the good of society re- 
sults in the greatest self-satisfaction. Nor is 
this task hopeless. Russia’s schools and Italy’s 
schools have so trained the youth of their coun- 
tries that they are fanatiecally willing to do all 
within their power to attain the goals set for 
the country by the school. Let us set for our 
goal a use of leisure time which will answer 
the challenge and fulfil the great opportunity 
which is before us. Then let us train American 
youths and adults clean 
living, high culture and social good. 

W. B. McPHERsON 
WILLIAMS CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, 
WILLIAMS, MINN. 


to our standard of 
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WHY FEDERAL AID? 

A sHort time ago the newspapers informed 
us that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion lent the sum of $26,365,000 to Chicago, in 
order that the back salaries of 14,000 teachers 
and 3,000 other school employees might be 
paid. Certainly this was federal aid to educa- 
tion, but not the same sort advised by numerous 
persons. 

The most common proposals have ealled for 
an outright states in need of funds 
to operate schools within their own borders, by 
The most generally 
discussed amounts are $50,000,000 or, 
often, $100,000,000, while the radical National 
Student League has asked $25,000,000 for the 
Such funds might be 


contributed without any provision for use, but 


grant to 


the national government. 


more 


state of Minnesota alone. 


in all probability, some form of federal super- 
Upon the 
premise that school systems are sorely in need 
of such help, the question has been almost con- 


vision or control would be necessary. 


stantly before us, with numerous arguments 
But is this large 
necessity for the 


© 


advanced, both pro and con. 
money an absolute 


gift of 
schools ? 

The important contention of the proponents 
of such legislation is that, since education ean 
not be properly delayed, support of the schools 
must be always of primary importance. They 
are, of course, essential. But increased crime 
makes necessary the maintenance of police de- 
partments; alle- 
viated by poor relief; and our fire, health and 


increased poverty must be 
public library departments of government must 
If federal aid is 
given to the schools, why not also to these? 
Obviously, the ultimate result would be nation- 
now 


not be tco greatly curtailed. 


alization of every important function, 
under control and supervision of state or local 
It is undoubtedly true that 


the present economic emergency has wrought 


governing agents. 


great hardships upon various school systems, 
and large cuts in salaries, 
length of term and other expenditures. Never- 
theless, aside from the fact that the present 
state of affairs is considerably brighter than a 
year or two ago, there are other salient items 
which must be mentioned in this regard. 

The important point is this: Federal loans 
serve the purpose of grants, and yet entail none 


has necessitated 
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of the restrictions which must almost inevitably 


accompany the latter. These will be discussed 


in greater length in a moment. If there were 
no promise of relief from the present depres- 
sion, loans would, of course, be impossible jn 
certain localities. But all indications point to 
clearer financial skies; in many places, tax 
moneys are more plentiful, and nearly two 
seore of cities and towns have increased their 
budgets for the present school year. This does 
not mean that federal relief is totally unneces- 
sary, but it does signify that this relief can 
easily take the form of loans. 

Let us suppose that federal aid, in the natur 
of outright grants, were to be given. 
true that, unless definite restriction and control 
are applied to the application of such funds, 
the past history of similar grants, a record of 


Is it not 


tremendous loss through numerous e¢auses in- 
cluding faulty management, will be repeated? 
Yet this is highly undesirable, because such 
federal control will inevitably tend toward 
much greater restriction and regimentation of 
school policy, a very unsatisfactory phenome- 
non, which even the most ardent supporters of 
federal aid must seriously consider. 

Therefore we find that it is far more rational 
to apply federal loans than federal grants to 
our educational systems. Since they must be 
repaid, utmost care would be taken in man- 
aging and allocating them. Furthermore, since 
they are loans, federal control, which would 
produce centralization of school supervision, is 
both impossible and superfluous. The prac- 
ticability of these loans is demonstrated by the 
example, Chicago, pointed out at the beginning 
of this article. Such a proposal may, quite 
conceivably, be the salvation of certain sections 
of our system of publie education. 


WILLIAM KELTY 


FOR THE LOVE OF BOOKS 

One of the great disasters of the last two 
decades has been the growth of an unhappy 
indifference to beauty and an equally unhappy 
tolerance of ugliness. For a sun-tan and fan- 
dance generation that may not seem a serious 
matter, but education as a public process fails 
in no small degree when it produces such 4 
generation. In some directions forces are un- 
questionably at work toward the remedying of 











that evil. We are providing more beautiful 
nd commodious school buildings. We are 
timulating interest in musie and in pictorial 


We are making the high school somewhat 
, eommunity center for the presentation of 


With all this, however, we have been neglect- 
ng one thing of very great moment for the 
cultural development of our young people. We 
have failed to make the children who go 
through our schools lovers of books as books. 
We permit them to think of the texts that we 
put into their hands simply as tools for the 
making of grades. We let them draw their 
intellectual, social and esthetic nourishment 
from shabby books, dirty books, germ-laden 
books, outmoded books; and the inevitable con- 
sequence is that they do not love them. For the 
most part, when they need them no longer for 
the preparation of their lessons, they part with 
them as easily as the diner at a restaurant parts 
with his emptied coffee cup. 

The business of publie education is largely 
that of developing in children a finer intelli- 
cence, finer tastes and finer human character 
and quality. For this a love of books as books, 
‘t simply as repositories of information, is 
fundamental. The boy should be taught to 
accumulate books, to build a library. He should 
erow to love the sight of a book well made and 
well bound. He should come to enjoy a clear 
open page set in good readable type as a thing 
of good in itself. He should find it an endur- 
ing pleasure to linger over beautiful illustra- 
tions that are something more than clarifica- 
tions of the text, illustrations that are enjoy- 
able for themselves and that make the reader 


IT 
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reluctant to turn the page. The gathering and 
preserving and cherishing of such books should 
be as much a passion for the young man or the 
young woman going out from school or college 
into the fuller life of the world as is the colleet- 
ing of fine china and silver for the woman who 
delights in having guests about her table. 

This passion it is of course impossible to 
nourish on a fare of badly printed, much 
pencil-annotated, sadly worn or otherwise 
shabby books in school and college. The cost 
of good books is but a negligible fraction of the 
cost of education in the total. They should con- 
stitute a large part of the resources that the 
student carries on into those hours of leisure in 
which something fine or something gross, some- 
thing reposeful or something unsettled and un- 
settling is to be enjoyed. 

It is not simply for the boy himself or the 
girl that we should cultivate the love of beauty 
and the hatred of ugliness. It is also for his 
functioning in society as he becomes an adult 
that we should train him for the restful tran- 
quilities. To a frenzied world the cultivated 
man should contribute poise, calmness, assur- 
ance, repose. For the fostering of a love of 
reflective quiet rather than a love of turmoil, 
a love kept alive by the companionship of good 
books more than by anything else, the cost of 
books not dog-eared for the scrap heap is a 
small price for society to pay. It is ultimate 
economy to let the children who are to be the 
future have under their hands day by day 
things lovingly written, beautifully designed 
and well made. 

LEWIs WORTHINGTON SMITH 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REORGANIZED SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF BULGARIA 


Arrer the Agrarian Party under Stambulski 
came to power in 1920 in Bulgaria, it used its 
influence to introduce thorough reform in the 
schools in July, 1921. Some of the new reforms 
were considered as backward and unprogressive. 
On the other hand, some of them were useful: 
The compulsory school attendance was extended 
up to the fourteenth year of age, and it was 


provided that in every place where the fourth 
grade of the elementary schools had more than 
20 pupils, there should be founded a pro-gym- 
nasium. The universities were reorganized, and 
new faculties were added. The Bulgarian 
priests had been formerly educated in the semi- 
naries, which corresponded to secondary schools. 
Now a new theological school was established. 

With the downfall of the Agrarian Govern- 
ment on June 9, 1923, the way was opened for 
another reorganization of the Bulgarian schools. 
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The whole system was reformed by the law of 
1924. 

The aim of the first three classes of the na- 
tional schools is the “harmonie evolution of the 
personality of the child,” in order that it would 
become a useful member of society and that it 
would gain information needed for higher and 
professional education. 

At the bottom of the educational system is the 
kindergarten for the children from the ages of 
five to seven. Here the children learn by plays, 
These schools are 


more than 20,000 


manual work. 


singing and 
compulsory in the eities of 
and in other national communities 


Such 


inhabitants 


where elementary schools exist. schools 


can be either private or supported by the state. 
The elementary school classes are composed 
Its attendance is of four 


of about 40 children. 


years’ duration. Each community which has 


more than twenty children of school age must 
create such a school, which is free and com- 
The school year lasts ten months, and 
In the first 


four 


pulsory. 
this may be shortened in villages. 
two years the class hours are limited to 
hours a day, and in other classes to not more 
than five hours. Four hours a week are devoted 


to visiting factories, walking, ete. Religion, 
taught one hour a week by the teacher, is a 
part of the curricula, just as the Bulgarian 
language, mathematics, Bulgarian geography, 
civies, drawing, nature study, athletics and sew- 
ing are. At the end of the year examinations 
in biblieal history, mathematics, geography and 
nature study are given. 

The “pro-gymnasium” comes next in the seale. 
It is free and compulsory for all youth up to 
the fourteenth year. The instruction hours are 
limited to 28 hours a week, four of which are 
devoted to the walks into the country, or visit- 
ing industrial establishments. The subjects are 
the same as in the elementary schools, with the 
addition of the following: Religious Slav lan- 
guage, one modern language (French, English 
or German), Bulgarian history, general geogra- 
phy, drawing, physics, hygiene and social soli- 
darity, chemistry, economies, agriculture and 
manual training. Before graduation, the pupil 
must pass an examination in the Bulgarian lan- 
mathematies, Bulgarian history, Bul- 


guage, 


garian geography and nature description. 
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The elementary and pro-gymnasium schools 
use a different system of marking than 4d 
American schools—the best mark is 6, and th 
worst 1. The student must have at least a 
grade of 3 in order to graduate. Those with 
lower grades than 3 can pass a supplementary 


examination in three subjects only. 

It is interesting to notice that there 
numerous places where the pro-gymnasia 
1,299 


gymnasia in 1929-1930, there were 116 


less than three-year classes. In 


gymnasia with two classes and 150 with but 


class. 
The 

have special courses which are compulsory 

These last 


three years, the school year being from Septem 


communities with no pro-gymnasium 


the children up to 14 years of age. 


ber 1 to June 15. The teaching is done in the 
oS 


Further- 


more, even in the places where a pro-gymnasium 


daytime, evenings or on Sundays. 


is located, there also can be given practical one- 
year to two-year courses in agriculture, co 
mers or industry—according to the needs of 
the region. 

The aim of the schools of the third grade is 
finish the mental and physical evolution of 
pupils; to give them necessary information and 
practical knowledge, and general and civie edu- 
cation. These schools are all named gymnasia. 
They are divided into those giving general edu- 
cation and those giving special (pedagogical) 
education. The commercial, agricultural and 
other special schools are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ministry of Education, but under 
the respective ministries. These gymnasia are 
either for both sexes or for either sex only. 
The gymnasia concerned with general education 
are divided into three classes—celassie gymnasia 
(which teach Greek and Latin), half-classical 
(which teach Latin) and scientific (which teach 
a modern language). The number of students 
in a class is limited to 40. The pupils are 
taught the Bulgarian language and literature, 
philosophy, education, one foreign language 
(French, German, English, Russian, 
Latin), mathematics, descriptive geometry and 
drawing. They are also taught Bulgarian his- 
tory, general history, Bulgarian geography, gen- 
eral geography, civies and economies, physics, 
chemistry, nature study and singing. Musi¢, 


Greek, 














| education, manual training a 
»d are not compulsory. It is inter 
that religion is also not compul 
physical education was made co 
in 1931. 
school administration is compc 
r and the faculty, who have a 


vy large autonomy. The authorit 


i Lit 


is rather extensive. Some se 
sited periodically by physicians and 
On the proposal of the faculties, son 


nd short- 
resting to 
sory and 
mpulsory 


»sed of a 
compara- 
y of the 
hools are 
dentists. 
1e of the 


hers are sent to study abroad for a year or 


Most of these go to Germany. 


i 


[he University of Sofia is divided into seven 


ties—historico-philological, mathematico- 


natural sciences, legal, medicine, ag 


ey and veterinary. The term ir 


riculture, 
1 medical 


school is 12 semesters; in the veterinary, 9 


ths; and 8 semesters in the other schools. 


[he technical schools are rated only as secon- 


dary schools in Bulgaria, because industry is 


well developed. 
Sofia also has a “Free University,” 


built on 


del of the Paris “Eeole Libre des Sciences 


” 


olitiques.”” It is divided into the di 


plomatic- 


ar, the administrative-financial and com- 


rcial-economie divisions. The cou 
ee years. Sinee 1921, the Academ 


rses last 
y of Art 


nd the Academy of Musie have university 


tanding. 


It is interesting to notice the proportion of 


the students failing in their studies in 
According to the estimates of Dr. D. G 


Bulgaria. 
avrijsky, 


1928-29, only 78.5 per cent. of the children 


the elementary schools passed, 0.9 
iad to take another examination and 
of the children failed to pass. Me 
hildren, 27 per cent., fail to pass the 


eent 


I school. 

By analyzing the situation in the 
nasia (upper elementary schools), we 
about 60 per cent. of the students pas 
cent. had to take another examination 
summer vacations and 20 per cent. fai 
irst year, that is, 22 per cent. The 
creases When we come to the gymnasia. 


per cent. 
20.6 per 
yst of the 
first year 


pro-gym- 
see that 
s, 20 per 
after the 
led. The 


mortality of the students is the greatest in the 


rate de- 
During 


the same year, out of 30,973 pupils 18,624 
passed, 3,072 failed, and the rest were allowed 


to take new examinations. In gener 
‘0 per cent. of the students failed. 


al, about 
The Bul- 
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garian gymnasia students are required to pass 
the “maturity examination” at the end of their 
gymnasium studies. Out of 3,405 students, only 
2,780 passed, 611 failed and 914 had to repeat 
it. The same difficulties seem to be confronted 
by the students from the normal schools; 1,946 
applied for the maturity examination, 248 
failed and 393 had to repeat the process, so that 
only 1,305 passed. 

In spite of the fact that Bulgaria is said to 
have made the greatest educational progress in 
the shortest length of time,! the fact remains 
that Bulgaria has not evolved a systematic plan 
to improve her conditions in the high rate of 
illiteracy. Although the country is overcrowded 
with unemployed intelligentsia, there exists, on 
the other hand, a number of people who even 
do not know how to read and write. In 1925-26 
41,796 did not even attend the school, and only 
some 60,000 children completed the attendance 
to their classes. Hence, during that year 101,- 
512 children, that is, one sixth of the total num- 
ber of 641,734 children, who were to be in 
schools according to the law, were out of schools, 
in spite of the compulsory attendance law. In 
the next year, the number of the children not 
attending the school dropped to 95,866. Thus 
it ean be taken for granted that about 5 per 
cent. of illiterates are being constantly pro- 
duced. The reasons for the high rate of illiter- 
acy are the indifferent attitude of the parents, 
the long distance of the homes from the school, 
physical weaknesses and the work required from 
the children in families. 

The most important factors determining the 
regular school attendance is the grave economic 
and social situation in the country. Of the 
inhabitants, 82.5 per cent. are employed in 
agriculture, and most of them use primitive 
methods. Consequently, the people do not un- 
derstand properly the importance of education. 

Another factor determining the unequal 
spread of education is the considerable racial, 
cultural and religious differentiation of the 
country. There are numerous Turks, Armeni- 
ans, Gypsies and Greeks, who are either edu- 
cated in state schools or in their own tongue 
in the backward minorities schools. For ex- 
ample, out of one hundred Bulgarian Turks 
only eight can read and write. 


1See: F. W. Russell, ‘‘Schools of Bulgaria,’’ 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1924. 
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It is worth while to study the Bulgarian edu- 


cational structure. The whole system provides 
a complete line ol unity, achieved by very few 


fundamental character- 


European states. The 


istic of it is the real aim to achieve democratie 
ures, For example, the secondary education 


time. Al- 


important 


] + ] . 
eo-educational for a 


playe d a 


heen iong 


hough religior has very 


history, religious traditions 
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play very little part in the Bulgarian sehoo)< 
A very important element is the attention paiq 
to physical education. The typical Bu euvien 
teacher is very practical and sensible, and js 
really interested in his career, which is very 
surprising if we remember his small and j Tern 
lar income. 
JosePH S. Rovcex 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


LIBRARIANS IN CONFERENCE 

THE schools and the publie libraries have eo- 
operated more and more in recent years, and 
their association seems likely to become closer 
as the new senior schools develop their curricula 
and gain a greater knowledge of the needs of 
Many publie librarians seek, 
with all 


schools, with technical institutes and 


iris 


boys and 


with suecess, to maintain close touch 
grades of 
with classes for adult education, and provide 
many books for advanced students both in the 
reference department and in the cireulating see- 
tions. The librarian shares with the teacher the 


task of 


desire to seek for knowledge for its own sake, 


awakening a love of literature and a 
and in some measure the responsibility of the 
librarian is that of the teacher. 
Not only does he need to provide books and ad- 


than 


greater 
vise upon study and research, but he has to 
select the right books for leisure hours, a task 
which is not easy at the present time, when so 
much is published, and when, it appears, almost 
anything can be published. The Library Asso- 
that there is here a question 
which threshing out. At their fifty- 
seventh conference, which opens at University 
College next Monday, this matter will be ex- 


ciation realize 


needs 


haustively discussed. The problem is undoubt- 
edly difficult. 


now run on the “open access” system. 


Almost every public library is 
People 
ean go to the shelves, choose the book they want, 
and take it away with the smallest possible 
But there are some books, clearly, 
Many 


formality. 
that should not be available in this way. 
which it is thought may be harmful to 
in fact not stocked by the 
libraries, or kept apart in a separate 


works 
young people are 
publie 
Any one wanting these books must make 
A corre- 


place. 


a special request to the librarian. 


spondent writing on “Books the Publie Wants” 
in The Times recently stated that there was 
no desire by librarians to set up anything in 
At the same time 
they rightly consider that they must exercise 


the way of a censorship. 


their own judgment and meet their responsi 
bilities after careful thought. If there is some 
plain speaking in regard to the type of book 
which could be eliminated without loss either 
to literature or to art of writing the Li- 
brary Association will have performed a usefu 
service. 

A great deal of attention is to be devoted dur- 
ing the conference to children and their needs, 
and it is to be hoped that at the public meet- 
ing on “Children’s Books” (when the president 
of the conference, Mr. 8. A. Pitt, City Librarian 
of Glasgow, will be in the chair) the point of 
view of those who are in daily contact with boys 
and girls will be put forward and examined. 
In London the Education Committee’s circula- 
ting scheme provides opportunity for both class 
and quiet reading in school, and the holding of 
library classes is encouraged. The admirable 
teaching given in infants’ schools and prepara- 
tory schools enables children to acquire very 
early the reading habit, and it is not surpris- 
ing that “children are reading to-day more than 
they ever did.” But they do not read, as often 
as they might, the books that their parents or 
their grandparents read. Probably few children 
at the present day recapture the pleasure with 
which boys and girls of a former generation 
steeped themselves in Scott and Dickens, Thack- 
eray and Stevenson. The library has to provide 
for the needs of a wide public. The children’s 
librarian, it has to be remembered, has to advise 
the reading of boys and girls with a limited 
voeabulary and poor mentality, as well as e0- 








ne the normal demands of bright chil- 


" en, who deserve and can appreciate the very 
; + cood books ean give them. 
For the adult student the public libraries are 
7 an inereasingly important means for 
ther education. It is illuminating to com- 
y ; -re the number of books on general literature 
hle for borrowing in London twenty years 
with the last figures available. The total 
se from 657,631 in 1910-11 to 1,173,667 in 
31-32. In the country also the opportunities 
- obtaining books have greatly increased in 
ent years, through the generous aid given by 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. But the 
existence of a number of small independent 
irhan library areas hampers progress. The 
Public Library Aet of 1892, which extended the 
powers already conferred on town councils to 
provide and maintain libraries, gave similar 
powers to boroughs, urban districts and parishes. 
This act remains to-day the principal measure 
relating to publie libraries. The Publie Li- 
braries Aet of 1919 enables county councils to 
lopt the Publie Libraries Acts and abolishes 
the rate limit of a penny, but it maintains the 
ndependence of the existing areas. As was 
hown in the last Report of the Board of Edu- 
ation, few small authorities have taken advan- 
tage of the powers conferred by section 2 of 
the Act of 1919 to relinquish their autonomy 
n favor of the county. To-day the number of 
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independent areas with a population of under 
20,000 is as high as 216 out of a total of 428. 
This is unfortunate, as there is reason to believe 
that the smaller areas find it diffieult to main- 
tain an efficient service on the money available 
from their resources. They can receive help, 
however, from regional systems which have been 
set up in certain parts of the country and ean 
arrange for the interchange of non-fiction books 
and the compilation of a union catalogue. Fur- 
ther aid is obtained from the National Central 
Library, which with the Scottish and Irish 
Central Libraries for Students and the National 
Library for Wales supplements from its own 
stock and from certain other libraries the sup- 
ply of expensive or scarce books which local 
libraries would not feel justified in buying. 
This problem of the small library needs further 
consideration, for library activities, it should be 
remembered, are undertaken without connection 
with any Government Department. The Min- 
istry of Health sanctions loans for libraries, as 
for other services, and the Board of Education 
confirms, allows or disallows by-laws made by 
publie libraries under section 3 of the Publie 
Libraries Act, 1901; but neither department has 
power to inspect or to regulate the conduct of 
public libraries. The work of the Library Asso- 
ciation is therefore a factor of very great im- 
Educa- 





portance in contemporary social life. 
tional Supplement of the London Times. 


REPORTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK IN THE 
DROUGHT-STRICKEN STATES! 

Tue following statements have been collected 
trom state school officials and from the officers 
of state education associations during the past 
few weeks. While a number of officials remark 
that it is as yet too early to have detailed statis- 
tical information, they have supplied these state- 
ments in order to give a general review of edu- 
cational conditions in some of the states in- 
cluded in the emergency and secondary drought 
areas.” This memorandum will be revised from 
ime to time as reports are received from other 
‘ates and as more detailed statistical informa- 
tion 1s received. 

The scope of the reports submitted to date is 
‘From the Research Division of the National 
cucation Association. 


indicated in Table 1. The sampling is fairly 
even for all degrees of severity in the drought 
states. 

The reports indicate that some schools will be 
unable to open unless federal assistance is re- 
ceived. This appears probable in at least 4 
states. Texas expects that 75 schools will not 
open; Arkansas reports 127 districts without 
funds of any kind; and in South Dakota there 
will be a few schools unable to open, the exact 
number depending on the extent to which teach- 
ers undertake to conduct the schools without 
any definite promise of salaries. Michigan re- 
ports that “practically all” schools will open. 
Eight states (Illinois, Iowa, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah and Wiscon- 





2 As classified by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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ing 


sin) report specifically that they expect every 
school to open. 

Shortened school terms are definitely men- 
tioned in the reports received from Louisiana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Arkansas, Michigan, Montana, 
Terms may be short- 
Without 
federal aid for the extension of school terms it 


Oregon and Wisconsin. 


ened in other states than these twelve. 


is expected that terms will be shortened in sev- 
eral parishes in Louisiana, in certain school dis- 
Nebraska South Dakota. More 
specifically, Texas anticipates shortened terms 
in from 1,200 to 1,500 school districts. At least 
half the districts in Utah will be unable to pro- 
Wisconsin reports that 161 
rural districts are receiving aid now in order to 


tricts in and 


vide a normal term. 
keep their schools open. Oklahoma can provide 
from six to six and one half months of sehool- 
ing, but reports that in some 2,000 school dis- 
tricts the school term will be from two to four 
weeks shorter than last year unless federal as- 
sistance is provided. In Michigan approximately 
25 per cent. of the schools will have abbreviated 
terms. In Arkansas a survey of 3,086 needy 
districts indicates that there are funds on hand 
to supply only an average of fifty-one days in 
each district. From Montana comes the report 
that funds are available to finance school terms 
of only four months or less in twenty-three 
drought-stricken counties. 

With re spect to the salaries of teachers, sev- 
eral states anticipate rather serious delays and 
Illinois, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and Iowa report that there will be 


irregularities in payments. 


some delays in the payment of teachers’ salaries, 
Michigan 
anticipates delays in payment after the first 


or in the cashing of salary warrants. 
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month. From South Dakota comes the reyoe 


that teachers are finding it necessary to ase 
“exorbitant discounts” on their salary warraps: 
Texas reports that fifty per cent. of its sche 
will expect delays in the payment of teacher 
salaries. In Oklahoma, although teachers yj} 
receive warrants as usual, the third and succeed 
ing warrants will be non-payable, and althoug 
they draw interest at six per cent., these 
rants will probably be discounted by the tea 
ers. In Arkansas there is a deficiency of at leas; 
two million dollars in the sums needed for the 
payment of teachers, a condition which accord. 
ing to the State Department of Education means 
that teachers will have to wait on an average ap- 
proximately ten months before their warrants 
2an be cashed. As far as the amounts of the sa 
aries fixed for teachers are concerned, the states 
generally report little or no further downward 
The Nebraska 1S 


probably typical: “There has been little change 


tendency. statement from 


in teachers’ salaries. They were so low already 
that there was little chance of any further re- 
ductions.” 

Heavy tax delinquencies due to the failure of 
farmers’ incomes resulting from the droughts 
Illinois looks for- 
ward to some improvement in the schoo! revenue 
situation. The reports from Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas speak briefly of extensive 


are reported by most states. 


tax delinquencies. Utah, with an average of 1) 
per cent. of the taxes paid last year, expects : 
greater decline in this year’s school revenues 
From South Dakota comes the report that 
more than half of the anticipated revenue tor 
schools from the income tax will be collected 

That widespread reductions and eliminations 
of school services have oceurred in past years !s 
With the exception ol 
Illinois, none of the states report confidence 1 
the early restoration of these services. Some 
states expect further curtailment. 


now a well-known fact. 


Increases in enrolment of greater or less s\J- 
nificance are reported from Nebraska, Texas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Sout! 
Dakota. These increases aggravate the shortage 
of buildings and place heavy loads on t! 
In Texas a number of teachers are handling 


in tne 


1e teacu- 
ers. 
as many as sixty or seventy students 
lower grades. 

Federal aid—As far as ean be judged 


‘om 
















































minary reports all the states feel 
need federal assistance in order to 
eir schools even on a relief basis. At 
date it is very diffieult for school offi- 


THE EDUCATION OF TRANSIENT BOYS 


ficures to be quoted in this study were 
from the eases of 5,000 transient boys 
: ages of 15 and 20 years, inclusive, 
t the Central Intake Bureau of the 
nt Service of the Federal Emergency Re- 
dministration, in Los Angeles. The period 
vered during this registration was from De- 
er 12, 1933, to July 28, 1934. 
irther word of explanation should be 
I will be noticed that the state of Cali- 
; ineluded in the list of those in the 
While state minors are not now cared 
the Transient Service, there was a period 
the fall and winter of 1933-34 when 
‘are was extended, and the 111 eases so 
ered are included here. 
tatement has frequently been made that 
transients, boys included, are “bums” and 
“hobos,” and the Federal Government has been 
ten condemned for attempting to eare for 
them. Those closest to the field of transient 
work realize that such a statement is grossly 
exaggerated; that whereas there are a few 
transients who might properly fall into one of 
the above listed undesirable categories, a great 
y of them are individuals who have lost 
their jobs on aeeount of economic difficulties 
over which they had no control, and who are 
extremely anxious to rehabilitate themselves. 
Especially is this true of the army of minor 
transients, boys under 21 years of age, who 
have left an undesirable situation at home in 
rder to set out for themselves and make a 
t in life. 
It has been interesting at the Central Intake 
Bureau of the Department of Transient Service 
of the Federal Emergeney Relief Administra- 
tion to observe these boys, and to note how 
eager they are to find work and to help the 
folks back home. Frequent comment has been 
made about the degree of education which most 
of them seemed to possess, and in order to 
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cials to anticipate the extent of this need. <A 
number of states, however, expect that it will be 
necessary for them to have larger amounts than 
last year. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ascertain definitely what the extent of formal 
education was, this study was made by the 


, 


supervisor of boys’ welfare for Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Of the 5,000 cases studied, Table 1 indicates 
the degree of education in each case, the grade 
cited being that actually completed. In case 
another grade was started but not finished, the 


previous one was cited. 


TABLE 1 





Number with no schooling 41 
Number finishing Ist grade only 11 
wi vi ae Oe 23 
" o ara“ _ 28 
ae cc th et a 98 
" Sth ‘5 es 118 
“ os aa = 222 
ws ze 7th ne 404 
“ i ye 1,097 
Number finishing 9th grade 664 
bi # 10th ** 882 
- - Lit “ 494 
es 12th. ** 778 


Number having some degree (one year or 
more) of college education 110 


Number whose degree of education was not 
accurately ascertained 30 





Summarizing these figures, 2,042 had an 8th 
grade education or less; while 2,928 had some 
degree of high-school education. The _per- 
centage having at least a ninth grade education 
was 58.9. These statistics have been further 
broken down and classified by the states where 
the transient boys have their residence, or in 
eases where legal residence is doubtful, from 
where they started their migrations. These 
figures are contained in Chart I .and give an 
accurate picture of the education of young 
transients from each state in the Union. (The 
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column “miscellaneous” includes such places as few boys to the number which reach 
Canada, Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- Angeles that it is hardly fair to compare thei; 
pines, England, Ireland, China and Brazil). It figures with those of states sending several] hyp. 
is realized that some states have contributed so dred. Such states are Delaware, Nevada, New 
CHART I 
FORMAL EDUCATION BY STATES 


Grades finished 
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State 
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Co ho Or DO 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut Lateanstos 
District of Columbia ....c........ 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming "i 
Miscellaneous 1 1 1 5 1 - sk 8 
Total 41 11 23 28 98 118 222 404 1,09 882 494 778 110 30 
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* One or more years of college education. 
+ The exact amount of formal education was not determined. 
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CHART II 








DercENTAGE OF Boys Having SOME DEGREE OF 


HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION, BY STATES 
tah 83.3 Oklahoma 58.4 
Wyoming 81.8 Arkansas 58.0 
: South Carolina 57.1 
Indiana 77.4 Maine 55.5 
Dist. Columbia 76.9 Nebraska 55.3 
Vermont 75.0 New Jersey 55.2 
Idaho 75.0 Kentucky 54.5 
Delaware 75.0 Mississippi 53.4 
Towa 73.6 Missouri 52.6 
South Dakota 73.6 Montana 52.5 
Michigan 73.2 Pennsylvania 52.3 
Ohio 73.0 Rhode Island 50.0 
Illinois 72.7 
Kansas 72.2 Miscellaneous 49.6 
Washington 71.5 Maryland 48.0 
Arizona . 47.4 
Oregon 67.1 Tennessee 46.8 
Minnesota 66.6 Connecticut 46.1 
Colorado 66.6 Virginia 44.8 
Wisconsin 64.8 Georgia ....... 44.7 
Massachusetts 64.2 Florida 43.4 
California 63.9 New Hampshire. 42.8 
New York 63.0 Texas awe, Se 
North Dakota 61.1 North Carolina .. 40.6 
West Virginia 60.3 
Nevada . 60.0 Alabama 39.1 
New Mexico wo, B31 
General Ave. 58.9 Louisiana 35.1 





Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wyoming 
and several others. These states could not be 
merely omitted from the list either, however, so 

must be realized that their standings in 
Charts II and III have been determined by a 
very few boys only. For that reason too much 
importance should not be attached to such 
standings as regards these states. 

Chart II portrays by states the percentages 
of transient boys having some degree of high- 
school education. As stated before, the general 
average of the 5,000 eases studied, or rather, the 
4,970 cases where the degree of education was 
really ascertained, was 58.9. More than half, 
nearly three fifths of the group, had had some 
high-school training, at least one year of it. 
As this is broken down by states, the percentage 
is found to range from 83.3 per cent. in cases 
of boys coming from Utah (68 eases) down to 
Louisiana, where the per cent. was only 35.1. 
It is interesting to note that such high contrib- 
uting states as Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio 
and Kansas rank among the leaders in this 
chart. One might conclude either that boys as 
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a rule are better educated in these Mid-Western 
states, or else that these states have sent us 
some of their superior products. Both state- 
ments are probably true to some extent. While 
it is usual to find the Southern states ranking 
at the bottom in the matter of high-school edu- 
cation, it is distinetly surprising to observe such 
ones as Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New 
Jersey so far below the general average. One 
would be almost disposed to the opinion that 
the transient youths from these states did not 
represent such a high type of boyhood as those 
from New York or Minnesota or Washington. 
Oklahoma, with its 203 boys, many more than 
might be expected, comes the closest to the gen- 
eral average with her 58.4 per cent. 

It might be pointed out, before leaving this 
part of the study, that California does not show 
up particularly well in the percentage of boys 
having a 9th grade education or better. While 
her average is 63.9, it is surpassed by eighteen 
states and the District of Columbia. Realizing 
that any deductions from such a superficial 
study must necessarily be mostly guesswork, one 


CHART III 








GRADE POINT AVERAGE OF TRANSIENT Boys, BY 
STATES 





South Dakota 10.47 Missouri 9.10 


Iowa 10.15 
Indiana. .......... 10.10 General Ave. 9.09 
Utah sciscmene) DOG 
Wyoming .. 10.00 Delaware 9.00 
Dist. Columbia ... 10.00 
Minnesota oo... 10.00 Oklahoma . 8.98 
New Jersey 8.94 
Tihnew ....... 9.83 Pennsylvania 8.87 
Kansas ......... . 283 North Dakota ..... 8.83 
Michigan. ........... 9.81, Rhode Island 8.81 
Nevada 9.80 = Kentucky 8.77 
Vermont 9.75 Montana 8.77 
Ohio cue 9.70 Maryland 8.64 
Washington ........... 9.59 Arkansas 8.49 
Wisconsin 9.56 Virginia 8.48 
Idaho 9.50 North Carolina 8.38 
New York . 9.49 Georgia 8.35 
New Hampshire. 9.43 Tennessee 8.31 
Colorado ....... . 9.41 Mississippi 8.27 
Maine ........ 9.38 Miscellaneous 8.14 
Massachusetts 9.35 Arizona 8.10 
West Virginia ..... 9.30 Louisiana 8.06 
South Carolina 9.33 Florida 8.02 
OreGON oecccccecnne 9.28 New Mexico 8.01 
Nebraska .............. 9.23 
California. .......... . B21 Texas 7.88 
Connecticut. ............ 9.15 Alabama 7.75 
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might conclude, however, knowing the excellent 


system of secondary education existing in Cali- 
fornia, that the higher types of boys there are 
being cared for through industry or the recrea- 
‘rained ones 


tional program, and that the less 


only find it necessary to “take 


Chart III point 


tained by the bovs 


to the road 
s out the average grade at- 

To determine the figures in 
this chart. each grade was allowed its number, 
multiplied by the number having completed that 
grade, the total added, and the sum divided by 
the number of boys coming from the state. 
Sinee the actual year of college work was not 
ascertained in most instances, fourteen points 
was allowed in figuring in college or university 
vreneral average ol 1,970 boys was 


better than a 9th 


work. The 
found to be 9.09, or slightly 
grade education for each boy. This figure might 
be quoted to those individuals who insist on 
calling our transient youths “young bums” and 


“wild boys of the road.” It might prove to be 


that the 
would be better than that of the persons mak- 


average education of these “bums” 
ing such statements! 

This chart in general tallies with that of the 
preceding one, with South Dakota, Utah, Iowa, 
Wyoming, Indiana, Distriet of Columbia and 
Michigan again among the leaders. Likewise, 
Louisiana, Texas, 


One 


at the other end are found 
Alabama New Mexico. 
] 


planation might be made for 


and word of ex- 


Texas. During 


the period of the study there was an unusually 


large number of Mexican boys registered at the 
Intake Bureau. These Mexican boys, most of 
whom were from El Paso, had had a very little 
edueation, and consequently brought down the 
considerable 


average of the entire state to a 


degree. Somewhat the same explanation, to a 
lesser degree, also holds true for New Mexico, 
and it must be that the small 


amount of formal education of the colored boys 


remembered 


from the South served to bring down the aver- 


ages of the states south of the Mason-Dixon 


Line. 
While the 


made, another was being conducted at the same 


educational survey was being 


cities of origin of the same 


In this study cities of 


time as to the 
5,000 young transients. 
25,000 or more population were taken, and 
those smaller all grouped under the general 


classification of “Rural.” For purposes of con- 
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trast the educational figures were also separated 
into these two groups. In the matter of those 
having some degree of high-school education, jt 
was found that the average in cities of more 
than 25,000 population was 64.2 per cent., while 
that in smaller towns and country districts was 
53.8 
especially when compared to the general ayer. 


per cent. These figures are interesting, 


age of 58.9 per cent. The same general com- 
parison holds true in the matter of grade points, 
While the average of the transient boys as a 
whole is 9.09, it falls to 8.81 in localities with 
less than 25,000 population, and jumps to 9.27 
in the larger centers. Here again One might 
conclude that either boys were better educated 
in the larger cities or else the type of young 
transients coming from the larger centers was 
definitely above the average. 
there is probably some truth in both statements. 

For one who wishes to study the three charts 
a great many interesting facts may be gleaned, 


And here, again, 


and comparisons made between various states, 
The purpose of this study was served, however, 
when the general averages were compiled, and 
the fact definitely established that, at least so 
far as amount of formal education was con- 
cerned, boys on the road are not “bums.” When 
a group of 5,000 show a general educational 
average of 9.09 grades one can not classify them 
under the usual meaning of the term, to say 
the least. 

It would be interesting to contrast these fig- 
ures with any available at other centers of boy 
transieney throughout the country. It is to be 
hoped that such centers will soon have informa- 
tion available on the education of their minor 
transients which will either corroborate or 
change the percentages and state figures as pre- 
sented here. 

Georce E. OuTLAND, 
Supervisor of Boys’ Welfare for 
Southern California 
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